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INTRODUCTION 

Bridge stands out by itself as the most 
popular card game of the present day. 
Nor would I dispute the fact that this 
proud position has been gained on its 
merits. A more fascinating game of its 
kind could hardly be conceived. Un- 
fortunately with many people it has 
developed into a form of disease far 
more aggravating in its intensity than 
the chicken-pox or mumps of our younger 
days. It is also no respecter of persons, 
but attacks all sorts and conditions of 
the human race. 

If some people had their way it 
would doubtless be taught in all our 
schools, and for an adult not to know 
Bridge would be regarded as a punish- 
able offence, a without - visible - means 



INTRODUCTION 

of- subsistence -sort -of- thing, don't you 
know? 

This, however, in my humble opinion 
is carrying the craze a step too far, 
just as I regard the highest form of 
Bridge specialist as a dangerous lunatic 
to be at large. That is to say when 
his madness partakes of the shape of a 
three-volume treatise on the game. In 
works of this description the final 
chapters are, I believe, usually written 
in the Hebrew text. At any rate they 
are so overpoweringly abstruse as to 
promptly reduce the general reader to a 
state bordering upon nervous prostration. 
In face of these facts it may seem pre- 
sumption on my part to frankly admit 
that my one aim is to make things as 
easy of understanding as possible. I 
can only apologise, and throw myself on 
the mercy of an indulgent public. 

▼iii 



The 

Complete Bridge Player 

A VOCABULARY OF BRIDGE 

Everybody is not equally conversant with 
the various terms which go as it were to 
make up the dictionary of Bridge. The 
primary object of these remarks will 
therefore be to enlighten those of my 
readers whose education in this respect 
may have been neglected. 

But before settling down to my task, 
just a word about Bridge itself. For fully 
forty years the game, which may be 
described as a cross between Whist and 
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the Russian game of Vint, has been 
known to Eastern Europe, and how it 
was that we in England did not come to 
hear of it earlier in the day is past com- 
prehension. As it was, quite a happy 
chance led to the introduction of the game 
in our midst, and it is now some ten years 
since Lord Brougham was the means of 
introducing it into England. 

This is how it came about. It seems 
that Lord Brougham, who had just re- 
turned from a visit to the South of 
France, was dealer in a game of Whist at 
the Portland Club, when, having omitted 
to turn up the last card, he apologetically 
remarked that for the moment he thought 
he was playing Bridge. This aroused 
the curiosity of the members, who at once 
wished to know what manner of game 
Bridge was, with the result that after 
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some explanation a rubber was started. 
From the first the newcomer caught on, 
and once successfully launched may be 
said to have never looked back. In fact 
in a very short time it had become the 
most popular card game in England. 

Ante-penultimate. — The lowest card 
but two of a suit. 

Blocking a Suit. — Retaining such a 
high card or cards in one hand as to pre- 
vent the other hand, which contains the 
greater number of cards of the suit, from 
getting the lead and making them. 

Book. — The first six tricks taken by the 
same partners. 

Bringing in a Suit. — Making tricks in 
a suit after it has been established, or the 
adverse trumps are drawn. 

By Cards. — All tricks made over and 

above the "book.*' 
3 
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Call far a Ruff. — The play of an un- 
necessarily high card on the first round of 
a suit, followed by a lower one, intimating 
that you can trump the suit on the third 
round. 

Cards of Re-entry. — Master cards in a 
suit, which will allow of another suit being 
brought into play. 

Chicane, — A hand which contains no 
trumps. 

Command. — The control of a suit, 
enabling the player to take the trick when 
the suit is led. 

Conventum. — Any method of play whose 
object is to give information to one's 
partner. 

Coup.^ — A brilliant piece of play. 

Covering. — The play of a card by the 
second hand of higher value than the 
card led, yet not the best in the suit. 
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Cross Ruffing.— Whtn two partners can 
alternately trump different suits. 

Cutting. — The act of dividing the pack 
when presented by the dealer or of draw* 
ing for the choice of seats, cards and 
deal. 

Dealing. — The distribution of the fifty- 
two cards to the respective players, 
all the cards being dealt face down- 
wards. 

Discarding.*^When you are unable to 
follow suit, and do not play a trump to the 
trick. 

Doubling. — When the dealer's adver- 
saries double the value of the trick points* 
by means of doubling the declaration. 

Double Chicane. — No trumps contained 
in the hand of a player or his partner. 

Doubtful Card. — A card led by the 
player on your right, which is not the best 
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card of the suit left in, yet may take the 
trick. 

Dummy. — The dealer's partner, whose 
cards are exposed on the table once the 
initial lead has been made. 

Eldest Hand. — The player on the left 
of the dealer. 

Exposed Cards. — Cards played in error 
or dropped face upwards on the 
table. 

Established Suit. — A suit in which the 
same side can make all the remaining 
tricks. 

False Cards. — Cards that are played 
with the intention of deceiving the 
opposing side as to the other cards held 
in the suit. 

Finessing. — Any attempt to take a trick 
with a card which is not the highest held, 
nor in sequence with it. 
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First Hand. — The leader or first player 

to a trick. 

Farcing, — Compelling a player to trump 
when he would rather not do so. 

Forcing Discards. — Leading a suit which 
compels an opponent to throw away cards 
of another suit 

Fourchette. — A combination of cards in 
one hand immediately above and below 
the card led, such as king, knave, sitting 
over the queen. 

Fourth Best. — The fourth best card 
counting from the top of the suit. As for 
instance, the six in a suit containing ace, 
knave, nine, six, and two. 

Grand Slam. — One side winning all 
thirteen tricks. 

Guarded Cards. — Cards which cannot 
be caught by being led up to, yet may be 
lost if led through. 
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Guarded Suits. — Those suits in which 
the adversaries cannot take every trick 
by leading the suit straight out. 

Hand. — The cards dealt to one 
player. 

Holding up. — To hold up the command 
of a suit until the other side cannot put 
it in. 

Honours. — In a suit declaration, the 
ace, king, queen, knave, and ten. The 
four aces in No Trumps. 

Leading. — The play of the first card in 
any trick. 

Little Slam. — One side winning twelve 
of the thirteen tricks. 

Long Suits. — Those suits which origin- 
ally contain four or more cards of a suit 
in one hand. 

Lave all. — When there is no score on 
either side. 
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Master Card. — The best remaining card 
of a suit. 

Misdeal. — Any failure in the correct 
distribution of the cards. 

Odd 7Vi^>&.— The first trick made after 
the *'book" by the same partners. 

Original Lead. — The initial lead in a 
game, Dummy's cards having not yet 
been exposed. 

Penultimate. — The lowest card but one 
of a suit 

Plain Suits. — Those suits which are 
not trumps. 

Quart Major. — The ace, king, queen, 
and knave of a suit. 

Quint Major. — ^The ace, king, queen, 
knave, and ten of a suit. 

Quitted Trick.— Pl trick which has 
been turned and quitted. 

Re-daubling. — The act of doubling 
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when there has already been a 
double. 

Renounce. — Failure to follow suit, hav- 
ing no cards of the suit 

Revoke. — Not playing a card of the 
suit led when a card of the suit is held. 

Rubber. — When the same partners win 
two games out of three. 

Ruffing. — Trumping a suit you wish to 
trump. 

Second Hand. — The second player to a 
trick. 

Sequence. — A number of cards next each 
other in value, such as king, queen, knave. 

Short Suits. — Those suits which origin- 
ally contain less than four cards of a $uit 
in one hand. 

Shuffling. — To thoroughly change the 
position of the cards in a pack in respect 
to each other. 

lO 
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Singleton. — A suit containing only one 
card. 

Supporting Cards. — Cards which are 
not likely to win tricks themselves but are 
played with the object of strengthening 
the partner's hand. 

Tenace. — The best and the third best 
cards of any suit, ace and queen if the king 
has not been played. The king and knave 
is sometimes called the Minor Tenace. 

Third Hand.— The third player to a 
trick. 

Ufiblocking. — Getting out of the way of 
your partner's hand when it contains a 
greater number of cards of the suit than 
yours does. 

Underplaying. — Retaining the best card 
of a suit and letting another win the trick. 

Yarborough. — A hand containing no 

card as high as a ten in it 
II 



HOW TO PLAY THE GAME 

A RUBBER at Bridge is the best of three 
games. If the first two games be won by 
the same players, the third game is not 
played. 

Four players take part in the game, 
and these players cut for partners, the two 
highest play the two lowest, the partners 
facing each other at the table. 

The player who cuts the lowest card of 

all deals after the pack has been shuffled 

and finally cut by the player sitting on the 

dealer's right. Each player deals in turn, 

the order of dealing passing from right 

to left. 

The dealer's partner collects the cards 
it 
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for each ensuing deal, and has the first 
right to shi^e the pack, the dealer always 
having the right to shuffle last. 

The cards are dealt face downwards 
into four packs of thirteen. 

In the case of a misdeal the deal does 
not pass, there being no penalty for amis* 
deal. 

Directly the deal is over, all the players 

may look at their cards, when the dealer 

has the option to declare what suit shall 

be trumps, or whether the hand shall be 

played without trumps. If he exercises 

the option, he shall do so by merely 

naming the suit or by calling No Trumps. 

Otherwise he may leave the call to his 

partner by saying, ** I leave it to you, 

partner.'' His partner must thereupon 

make a declaration of some sort, and once 

a declaration is made it is irrevocable. 
13 
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After the declaration is announced, the 
adversaries have the option of doubling 
the scoring value of the trick, the dealer's 
left-hand adversary having the first right 
to double. But if he does not care to 
exercise his right, he must say to his 
partner, "May I play?" His partner 
shall answer, ** Yes, please," or *' I double." 
In the latter event the dealer or hi^ 
partner may re-double. The formulae are 
**I re-double," or "I am content.' In 
the event of a re-double the non-dealers 
may again re-double if they wish to do 
so, re-doubling on either side being 
allowed until the limit of lOO points per 
trick is reached. 

When the declaration and doubling are 

concluded, the player on the dealer's left 

leads a card ; then the cards of the dealer's 

partner (Dummy) are placed face upwards 
14 
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on the table, and the game proceeds as at 
Dummy Whist — that is to say that the 
dealer plays both Dummy's cards and his 
own, the player in Dummy's chair only 
being allowed to ask his partner whether 
he holds a card of a suit which he has 
renounced. 

In no other respect must Dummy take 
any part in the play of the hand. 

As to the scoring in Bridge, the game 
is 30 up, all points towards the game 
being obtained by tricks alone. 

Each trick above six counts z points 

when Spades are trumps, 4 points when 

Clubs are trumps, 6 points when 

Diamonds are trumps, 8 points when 

Hearts are trumps, and 12 points 

when there are No Trumps. Example: 

If two partners have won eight tricks in 

Diamonds they have made two ** by 
IS 
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cards/' and add 12 to their score. Of 
course if their adversaries had doubledt 
the score to add would become 34, 
and with a re-double 48, and so 
on. Remember, honours do not count 
towards the 30 required to win 
the game ; like Chicane and Grand and 
Little Slams they are only reckoned in 
the score at the end of the rubber, and 
their value can never be doubled 

Honours comprise the ace, king, queen, 
knave and ten of the trump suit In a 
No Trumps declaration the honours 
consist of the aces only. 

In a suit declaration three honours held 

between two partnered hands count 2 

by honours. In like manner four honours 

divided between the partners count 4 

by honoursi and five count 5 by 

honours* Four honours in one hand, 
16 
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however, count 8 by honours, four 
honours in one hand and the fifth in the 
partner's hand count 9 by honours, and 
five honours in one hand count 10 by 
honours. 

The value of honours naturally varies 
with the suit which has been made trumps. 
For example, 2 by honours in Spades 
count 4, 2 by honours in Hearts i6. 

In a No Trumps declaration, if a 
player and his partner conjointly hold the 
four aces, they score 40 points. For 
any three aces they score 30 points. 
If a player in his own hand holds all 
four aces he and his partner score 100 
points. 

If two partners win all thirteen tricks 

they score 40 points for Grand Slam ; 

for making twelve tricks they score 

20 points for Little Slam. Chicane is 
B 17 
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scored by the partnered players when one 
of them has no card of the trump suit 
Chicane counts 2 by honours. In No 
Trumps there is no Chicane. 

At the end of the rubber both sides tot 
up their total scores, the winners of the 
rubber adding 100 points. The lesser 
score is then deducted from the greater, 
and the difference gives the number of 
points won 

A specimen of a score sheet at Bridge, 

with an example of a rubber, is appended, 

from which it will be seen that the sheet 

is divided into two parts by means of a 

thick line, the score by tricks, which alone 

count towards the game, being scored on 

the lower portion^ and the score by 

Honours, Chicane and Slams on the 

upper. At the conclusion of each game 

a thinner line is drawn below the trick 
18 
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score to divide the separate games in each 
rubber. 

It may also be remarked that the score 
for Honours, Chicane and Slams are 
scored upwards, the figures thereby 
remaining nearer to the under figures, 
and thus making their subsequent addi- 
tion easier. 
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Deal I. A-B score 4 by tricks in 
Hearts -^ 32, winnmg the first game. 
A holds ace, queen of trumps; B 
holds king (2 by honours) » 16. 

Deal 2. Y-Z score 5 by tricks in 
Clubs -i 20. Y holds king, queen of 
trumps; Z holds ace, ten (4 by 
honours) « 16. 

Deal 3. A-B score 6 by tricks in 
Spades » 12. A holdsace of trumps; 
B holds king, queen, knave, ten (9 by 
honours) « 18. A-B ako score 20 
for Little Slam. 

Deal 4. Y-Z score the odd trick 
in Diamonds doubled » 12, winning 
the second game. Y holds ace, 
queen, knave, ten (8 by honours) 
-48. 

Deal 5. A-B score 3 by tricks in 
No Trumps a 36, winning the de- 
ciding game of the rubber. A holds 
two aces ; B holds one (three aces) 
s 30. A-B therefore win the rubber 
for which they add 100 points to 
their score. Both sides now add up 
their full totals. A-B's total » 264 ; 
Y-Z's total s 96. Number of points 
won by A-B on the rubber, 168. 
20 



A FIRST LESSON IN BRIDGE 

The first principle for the aspirant to 
Bridge honours to thoroughly grasp is 
that Bridge is a game apart from all 
others, and that it must be approached in 
accordance with this view. Too many 
players are apt to introduce Whist con- 
ventions into Bridge, with, I need 
hardly add, deplorable results. A know- 
ledge of Whist is all very well in its way. 
So far as memory and observation are 
concerned you could not have been 
trained in a better school. But you must 
learn to draw the line here. Just because 
you may happien to be an old Whist 
player, it does not follow that your opinion 

21 
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on Bridge is worth the proverbial brass 
button. Try to digest these premises and 
you will make all the quicker strides to- 
wards the ultimate goal. 

At Bridge you can make your own 
trumps, or can declare No Trumps, as the 
case may be. Dummy's hand too comes 
up after the initial lead. Compare these 
differences with Whist procedure, and 
you will see that they must affect the 
whole aspect of affairs. Attacking de- 
clarations, defensive declarations, doubles 
and re-doubles all must influence the 
subsequent play of the hand, and this is in 
a great degree why skill and individual 
efnterprise enter so largely into the 
fortunes of the game. 

The Bridge beginner has much to learn, 
and his experience is often dearly bought 
But whether he plays a shilling a hundred 

12 
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or five shilling points, if his desire be 
really to derive some intellectual enjoy- 
ment from the game, let him recollect that 
it must be played with intelligence and in 
accordance with the lines of play laid 
down by the highest authorities. 

In the succeeding chapters I hope to 
lead the reader through Bridge in all its 
varying stages, and eventually leave him 
far on the high road to success. Fortun- 
ately the mere fact of Dummy's cards 
ccMQiing up, once the initial lead has been 
made, simplifies matters to a vast extent 
You may still be able to give your partner 
some valuable information, but after all 
Dummy's exposed cards will more often 
than not direct the channel of yours and 
your partner's subsequent leads* Thus 
against a suit declaration with Dummy 
on your left you would lead through 

23 
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his strong plain suits, whilst with Dummy 

situated on your right your lead would be 

up to his weak plain suit& To return your 

partner's original lead, unless you place 

him with a singleton of that suit, would be 

so much precious time and energy 

wasted. 

One of the most important elements in 

Bridge, if not the most important, is the 

declaration. To become a successful 

player one must first learn when to make 

No Trumps or a suit declaration. In this 

respect be guided by your hand and by 

the state of the score. At first the Bridge 

player must be content to feel his way 

slowly. , He must not be too ambitious, 

and if only a beginner he must err rather 

on the side of caution when hazarding an 

original declaration. He must also learn 

to take into account the capabilities of his 
24 
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partner, and when the declaration is left 

to him, be prepared to act accordingly. 

Whereas a good player can be relied upon 

to make the most of the materials at his 

disposal, a poor player must not be set too 

formidable a task. These may seem 

little matters in themselves, yet they are 

all-important if your intention is to blossom 

out into a worthy exponent of the game. 

Remember there are more poor players 

than good players to be met with, unless 

you take your Bridge very seriously and 

in the sacred precincts of the leading 

London clubs. 

On the completion of the deal the first 

thing to do is to carefully sort your cards, 

and if you be Dummy, when the time 

comes, to place them in order of sequence, 

and in alternate red and black suits. 

Never forget to consult the convenience 
25 
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of your partner^ for the simpler you can 
make his task the better. You must 
also always observe the same formulas, 
such as, ''I leave it to you, partner/' 
"May I play?" "Yes, please," "I 
double,'* and " I am content" This is all 
part of the etiquette of the game, and the 
very fact that a breach of etiquette carries 
with it no penalty should ensure a strict 
observance of its demands. 

And now we come to the one point 
which I wish most particularly to fix in 
the mind of the reader. To always con- 
sult the score before every declaration. 
These words should be printed in letters 
of gold. A strict observance of them is 
imperative. Nor is it only essential to 
bear in mind the exact position of the 
score when yours is the declaration. 
Often it will guide you in the play of the 
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hand, for you must never run the slightest 
risk if the game can be won or saved by 
the play of a winning card The chief 
consideration must ever be to win the 
game. Once the game is safe you may of 
course risk a finesse if by so doing you 
think you may pull off a nice coup. In 
connection with scoring and scoring sheets 
I would impress on the player the import- 
ance of everyone keeping a record of the 
score. To be continually consulting your 
partner as to the state of the poll fast 
degenerates into an unmitigated nuisance. 
Always therefore make a point of keeping 
in close touch with the exact position of 
events. Many a game has been lost by a 
not too strict observance of this most 
essential principle. 

As to the declaration, it is fairly evident 
that the game if it is to be won at all will 

37 
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be won in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred on your own declare. Then it is 
that holding a good hand you make the 
game as expensive a luxury as possible. 
The primary consideration for the dealer 
to decide is whether he holds a No 
Trumper or not Such a declaration 
carries with it the greatest trick value, 
whilst the play of the hand largely favours 
the dealer, as he is in a better position 
than his opponents to establish his longest 
suit. Naturally the side which knows 
exactly which is its most desirable 
suit to establish can claim a consider- 
able pull over its less fortunate op- 
ponents. The dealer can also place the 
lead to greater advantage, whilst finesses 
may often be attempted by him with 
highly satisfactory results. A successful 
finesse sometimes makes all the differ- 

28 
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ence between winning and losing the 
game. 

The beginner will have already learnt a 
useful lesson, provided he never omits to 
consult the score at the commencement 
of every hand. 
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THE DECLARATION IN NO 
TRUMPS 

Too much importance cannot be 

attached to the declaration. However 

well you may conduct the subsequent 

play of the hand much must depend on 

the soundness of your declare. The 

state of the score, I need hardly remind 

the reader, has to be taken into strict 

account, and this being so, the dealer's 

primary consideration must be to make 

such declaration as will bring most grist 

to the mill. 

Consequently at the commencement of 

a game, the first thing for the dealer to 

decide is whether his cards have the 

makings of a No Trumper. With a 
30 
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blank score sheet no risks need be run. 
To risk a thin No Trumper or a shaky 
red suit declaration at such a time would 
be a mistaken policy to adopt Far more 
advisable would it be to pass the call on 
to Dummy. 

What constitutes a No Trump declara- 
tion is a question which still remains 
unanswered. The main requirements of 
a No Trump hand are that you should 
be gfuarded on three suits, and to be 
guarded in a suit you must hold at least 
an ace; a king, and two others; a 
queen, knave, and another; or a knave, 
ten, and two others. Thus you should 
sooner or later be in a position to gain 
the lead in any one of these directions, 
when with Dummy's cards to assist you 
your prospects of establishing a long suit 
become rosy in the extreme. 

31 
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Perhaps the best test of a No Trumper 
for the b^inner to apply to his hand is 
contained in what is commonly known as 
the "Robertson Rule." This I have 
often seen recommended in actual play, 
and with the most satisfactory results, 
as it enables the novice to call No 
Trumps on a strong hand which other- 
wise he might have passed on. The test 
to apply to the hand is simple enough. 
You reckon an ace as seven, a king as 
five, a queen as three, a knave as two, 
and a ten as one, and if the addition of 
this modest sum in mental arithmetic 
totals not less than 24, and at least 
three of the suits be guarded, you have 
a sound No Trump hand to go upon. 

The advanced player will as a matter 

of fact be satisfied to call No Trumps 

should the number of points under the 
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** Robertson Rule" only reach 21, but 
the beginner must not be too enterpris- 
ing at first He can afford to bide his 
time until wider experience will allow of 
his calling right up to his full strength. 
In either event a No Trumper need not 
necessarily afford the soundest call, for if 
the declarer's score be fairly advanced, 
and he can the more readily see his way 
to the game on a red or black suit 
declaration, he must be guided by circum- 
stances. For example,^ with the score 
at 14 or over, a No Trump hand con- 
taining five or six Hearts had far better 
give way to the safer Hearts declare, and 
the same reasoning applies to all the 
other suits when only a few points 
from home. Bridge players recognise 
that the situation all too often arises, 

when a mild gamble becomes a necessity, 
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for them ever to incur a useless 
risk. 

For some unaccountable reason — pro- 
bably because No Trumps furnishes the 
most expensive call, and fear predomin- 
ates — many players who think nothing 
of making a light red suit declaration 
seldom attempt No Trumps unless they 
are practically assured of success. This 
is so much rank folly. In the first 
instance be influenced by the score, then 
provided your hand is above the average 
and that it is safeguarded in three suits, 
you cannot declare No Trumps too often: 
Sometimes, of course, you will find your 
partner with a handful of rubbish, and 
will lose the odd trick or even two or 
three by tricks. Hands of this sort, 
however, must not be allowed to enter 
into your calculations so far as the 
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declaration is concerned They afford 
the exception and not the rule. For all 
practical purposes you must be content 
to rely on Dummy for a fair share 
of the remaining picture cards. Re- 
member that on the law of averages 
all declarations are more or less 
based. 

No Trumps more than any other 
declaration inspires your opponents with 
a wholesome dread. They are apt to 
imagine the declarer possessed of over- 
whelming strength, and whilst he can 
finesse with advantage and has every 
opportunity afforded him of establishing 
his strongest suit, the opposition are too 
often sadly handicapped. At best they 
may establish a certain suit, but it need 
not necessarily be the most desirable. 

-Then the discards and the terrors of un- 
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blocking are a constant source of anxiety 
to them. 

It is astonishing how often a thin No 
Trumper saves the situation, and the 
original declarer should never attach too 
great importance to the weight of aces. 
No one will dispute the fact that aces 
are admirable cards, and that three or 
four in a hand stamp it as of No Trumps 
significance- Still you must not only 
rely upon aces for a No Trump declara- 
tion. I will illustrate my contention by 
appending a few hands on which No 
Trumps may be safely declared. 

Hearts KQ72 K1062 74 

Diamonds AK9 AKn74 K108 

Clubs 84 K Q s A Q 6 2 

Spades Q Kn 7 3 10 9 K Kn 10 6 

On the lines already laid down, I will 

follow with several hands which may 
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be termed thin No Trumpers, and yet 
afford justifiable strength for such a 
call. After all the success of a No 
Trumper largely depends upon how 
Dummy's hand combines with your 
cards. Take a suit containing king, 
knave, and three others. There is no 
certain trick therein, yet if Dummy by 
any chance should hold the missing ace 
or queen there is every likelihood of 
your bagging four or five tricks. 

Hearts Q104 K65 A62 K53 

Diam'ds 83 Q108 75 A 10 4 

Clubs AQ9 KQ7 Aio73Knio98 

Spades KKn762 KKn96A954 K76 

The time comes when your opponents 

are a game up, whilst only requiring a 

few points towards the decider, when a 

legitimate risk may be taken by the 

dealer with a clear conscience. His 
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position is desperate — he has little to 
lose and much to gain — ^and the score 
demands that some risk must be taken 
now or never. Mind you, I do not 
advocate a No Trump call even here 
unless the dealer's hand is still slightly 
above the average. I merely wish to 
impress upon the player that he cannot 
afford to be too particular now as to 
guarded suits and similar luxuries. De- 
clarations which in the ordinary way 
would be regarded as foolhardy must 
now be undertaken in the interests of 
the score. Thus, as dealer, I would 
unhesitatingly declare No Trumps on 
either hands, as below, did I consider 
that the state of affairs demanded it. 



Hearts 
Diamonds 


KQ 
10 6 


AS3 
K 


Clubs 


Kn 10 6 5 2 


Q 10 7 6 


Spades 


AQ43 
38 
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In the former of these examples, the 
weakness of the hand lies in the king 
and queen of Hearts having no card 
behind them; in the latter, the isolated 
king of Diamonds strikes a dangerous 
note. Well, I can only say that a 
desperate position often calls for desperate 
measures, when you must be prepared 
to take them. At such a stage, only 
two calls are open to the dealer, namely. 
No Trumps or Hearts. If his cards do 
not permit of his making either of these 
declarations he must leave it to his partner 
and hope for the best. 

This reminds me that there is one 

exception to the general rule of only 

calling No Trumps when you are in 

on three suits. Six tricks in a black 

suit backed up by another ace allows 

of the principal declaration being made. 
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To pass, on such a hand, seems a poor 
form of sport, for you are more than 
likely to get in early enough in the play 
of the hand to safely secure all seven 
tricks. At anyrate the chances of 
success are sufficiently hopeful to justify 
the wisdom of a No Trump call in this 
particular instance. 

It only remains to add that when the 
declaration is left to Dummy, greater 
caution should prevail in the declaration 
of a No Trumper. The reasoning is 
plain, from the fact of his cards being 
firstly led through and then exposed, 
when his hand can all too frequently 
be cut up with effect by opponents bred 
and born in the dissecting-rooms of 
Bridge. 
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So far as the dealer is concerned the play 
in a No Trump hand ought not to present 
any very serious difficulties. Once the 
first lead has been made and his 
Dummy's cards exposed, he should be 
able to estimate his chances of success 
to a nicety. Let him map out some plan 
of campaign in which the first step to 
take must be to form as correct an 
estimate as possible of the trick-making 
value of his combined forces. He may 
have to modify his tactics as the play 
of the hand progresses. What matter! 
He will be no worse off than he was 

before. 
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To begin with, the score must be taken 
into account, and if the dealer can see 
his way clearly to the game, on no account 
let him gamble. Let him be satisfied 
with a modest victory. He will, how- 
ever, often find that the game can only 
be scored by the bringing off of a success- 
ful finesse, when such finesse must be 
attempted. This is the psychological 
moment when a finesse is not only 
justifiable but positively essential, unless 
the loss of the odd trick be threatened, 
when the game would not be worth the 
candle. 

To know when and where to place the 

lead is a matter of vital importance to the 

dealer. Let him retain a card of re-entry 

into either hand as long as possible, and 

when one of the hands contains but a 

single trick, let the lead from that 
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quarter be most carefully considered, a 
finesse often being of inestimable service. 
With ordinary care the dealer should 
surmount the dangers of unblocking. 

Sometimes the dealer will be so placed 
that a finesse from either hand is open to 
him. As success may not crown this line of 
play, he should be ruled by circumstances. 

Thus his finesse must be made with 
the evident intention of placing the lead 
with that opponent from which he would 
rather have it originate, providing his 
mission fails. 

Whatever you do, and however easy 
the play of the two hands may appear to 
be, never relax your efforts. The loss of 
a trick in No Trumps, even if it does not 
affect the destination of the game or 
rubber, is to be deplored. It may prove 
no light reverse either, for the difference 
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between five or six by tricks in No 
Trumps would result in a net loss of 
32 points. Nor is your partner's con- 
fidence in your play likely to be 
strengthened by such careless stupidity 
— never a desirable consequence. 

But it is in combating a No Trumper 
that the play of the cards affords the 
most interesting and instructive study. 
Here the slightest mistake on the part 
of the allies is apt to prove fatal. 
Although against a suit declaration the 
dealer is allowed ample scope as to what 
card he shall make his original lead, in 
No Trumps the reverse is the case. 
Experience has shown that the best 
method to employ if you hope to 
successfully combat a No Trumper is to 
at once open out hostilities from your 

longest suit. The wisdom of such a 
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course of attack is fairly obvious. 
Against No Trumps, unless Dun^my 
be hopelessly weak, you can hardly 
expect to hold a proportionate share of 
the high cards. Your one aim must 
therefore be to establish a suit whereby 
your little cards may win a trick or two, 
and so save or maybe actually win the 
game for your side. 

Which card to lead of your longest 
suit is the next consideration. Holding 
three or four honours, you lead off with 
one of them. Should you not be so 
happily circumstanced, I believe in 
applying the old Whist ** eleven " rule 
which obliges you to open the attack 
with the fourth highest card in the suit. 
By this means, not only is your partner 
very soon able to tell how many cards 
you have in that suit, but he can at once 
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apply the "eleven" rule, thereby often 
gaining invaluable information which may 
lead to the early and easy establishment 
of the suit. 

Let me give an illustration of the rule 
in question. The third in hand, who, it 
need hardly be pointed out, is the leader^s 
partner, subtracts the value of the card 
led by the leader from eleven, which gives 
him the exact number of cards of the suit 
higher than the original lead which are 
out against the leader. If this informa- 
tion were regarded as being valuable at 
Whist far more so is it at Bridge, where 
Dummy's cards are exposed. 

As illustrating more fully the reasoning 
as applied by the third in hand, put your- 
self in his place, when we will suppose 
that a seven is led. Consequently you 

know that there are only four cards of 
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that suit higher than the seven out 
against the leader. For the sake of 
argument, place Dummy with queen, 
eight and another, and yourself with ace, 
nine and a little one. AH four cards are 
thus readily accounted for, and should the 
card played from Dummy's hand be not 
the queen, you can safely pass the trick, 
knowing that your partner s seven must 
win it. Or better still, take the trick with 
your nine, play your ace to the second 
trick, and then give your partner back 
your little one. He falls Dummy's 
queen in this last trick and the suit is 
established. 

Many people, I know, say that this 
theory is almost worthless, as it cuts both 
ways. They argue that the dealer can 
apply the ** eleven " rule equally well and 
become possessed of the same valuable 
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intelligence. This may appear so on the 

surface, but in actual practice I have 

found that the information is of far greater 

value to the defending side, whose solitary 

hope almost invariably lies in quickly 

establishing the suit which they open in 

the first instance. 

As in most rules, there is one important 

exception to the original lead springing 

from strengrth. Should the third player 

double then you must give him a Heart 

According to the American convention 

this form of double constitutes a call for a 

Heart lead, and indicates that the doubler 

is sitting with six or seven tricks in his 

hand providing that suit be immediately 

led him. There are differences of opinion 

as to whether the American convention is 

the wisest to pursue, but I am a strong 

adherent of the soundness of its* policy, 
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and shall deal later at greater length with 
the point, when the questions of doubling 
and re-doubling will be fully thrashed out 

The first discard to a No Trump 
declaration supplies another bone of con- 
tention, of which more anon. Suffice for 
the present to say that against a No 
Trump declare I have found the discard 
from your most worthless suit to pay best. 
You see it does not necessarily weaken 
your hand, whilst giving your partner 
something to go upon. 

All the same it is impossible to frame 

an absolutely hard and fast rule which will 

meet and smooth away all difficulties. 

Each individual case must be dealt with 

on its merits. For instance, you must 

always try to retain a card of the suit your 

partner originally led you, so that if you 

get in you may give it him back. Again, 
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Having thoroughly satisfied himself that 
his hand does not contain the makings 
of a No Trumper, the dealer's next 
consideration must be, Is success to be 
won on an attacking suit declaration? 

Nice discrimination as to the value 
of a hand will only come with ex- 
perience, and it is difficult to frame 
hard and fast rules on any subject as, 
happily, we do not conform to the olden 
customs of the Medes and Persians. 
Take as an example the following 
instance. Three aces form the ground- 
work of a very pretty No Trump 

hand, yet if these harbingers of good 
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fortune chance to be accompanied by 
six or more Hearts, you would call 
Hearts every day in the week and at 
all stages of the game. With such a 
hand, believe me, that it is easier to 
make four by tricks in Hearts than 
three by tricks in No Trumps. 

Hearts are also declared should you 
be fortunate enough to hold four or 
five honours of the suit, however weak 
the rest of the hand may be, simply 
because the honour score now becomes 
a factor worthy of the utmost considera- 
tion. Such an addition to the pounds, 
shillings and pence column as 64 or 
80 points is never to be wholly 
disregarded. That overwhelming wealth 
in honours seldom comes along is perhaps 
just as well, for after all the play's the 

thing. Nor do honours win games 
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without there be something to back 
them up. 

On what sort of a hand, therefore, 
is the dealer to declare Hearts? As 
a general rule let him never declare 
Hearts unless he possesses at least five 
of the suit to one or two honours. 
With trump strength on his side his 
chances of establishing one or other 
of his plain suits are favourable. 

A Heart call, be it remembered, is 
the signal for an attack by the declar- 
ing party, and five trumps to a couple 
of honours do not in themselves con- 
stitute sufficiently powerful weapons for 
such an attack to be successfully 
pressed home. There should also be 
the prospect of the plain suits assisting 
the declarer to a trick or two. 

Before declaring ** offensively " the 
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dealer should really see five probable 
tricks in his hand, otherwise he may 
find the enemy in greater force than 
himself and be summarily called upon 
to pay a stiffish penalty. To declare 
Hearts on a four trick hand is a 
dangerous experiment, for you are then 
relying on your partner for a minimum 
of three winning tricks, or only one 
trick less than you hope to make your- 
self, whilst as dealer you have enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of having 
declared trumps. Experience goes a 
long way to prove that a ** thin " red 
suit is a companion to be studiously 
avoided. 

Exceptions there are to every rule, 
and of course if the score demands it 
you must take some risk on your 

shoulders. Again, Hearts may be 
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declared when you have a fairly strong 

hand and the probabilities point to 

Dummy coming back a black suit 

For example, you may declare Hearts 

on such cards as ace, knave, to five 

Hearts, and ace, knave to four 

Diamonds, plus absolute rubbish. The 

hand should be certainly good for four 

tricks, and *tis a pound to a gooseberry 

that Dummy will not hold sufficient 

strength in either of the red suits to 

declare one or the other. 

I may be opposed to some writers 

on the point, yet I unhesitatingly say 

that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 

it is a wickedly unsound policy to call 

Hearts or Diamonds on only four of 

the suit, outside what may be termed 

an honour's declaration, a question 

which I have already dealt with. 
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Either the hand admits of a No 
Trump declare, or it is too weak a 
one to base an attacking suit on. Yet 
** Bads worth," who, I suppose, is one 
of the leading authorities on the game, 
advises a Heart declaration on either 
of the appended hands, provided the 
score be love all: — 



Hearts 


KQio7 


QKdqS 


Diamonds 


A86 


A lo 3 


Clubs 


As 


QKn8 


Spades 


lo 9 4 2 


KQ9 



Here I cannot agree with " Bads- 
worth" in the least, regarding as I 
do both hands as infinitely stronger 
No Trumpers, seeing that the play of 
a No Trump hand always favours the 
attacking side, who should experience 
little difficulty in establishing their most 

desirable suit. Howbeit these very 
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differences of opinion lend an additional 
charm to the game. 

Another bone of contention is provided 
by the red suit defensive declaration. 
We will suppose that you pick up six 
little Hearts headed by the queen, 
knave or ten, and no pictures amongst 
the plain suits. Some players leave 
the call to their partners ; others declare 
Spades defensively. Something may be 
said for the latter course, although 
your opponents are almost sure to 
double, and with your absolutely worth- 
less cards several odd tricks should be 
scored against you. To pass on such 
wretched paper is on the other hand 
a terribly foolhardy proceeding. Dummy 
is exceedingly unlikely to hold a sufficient 
number of Hearts to allow of his 

making such a declaration, and your 
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cards will consequently not help him 
to a single trick. Surely the soundest 
policy to adopt is the defensive 
Heart declaration. By this means your 
forces are materially strengthened, 
whilst as the leading cards are divided 
over three hands instead of four, 
Dummy should hold more than his 
usual share of court cards. This being 
so, your little trumps become invaluable, 
oftener than not enabling the dealer 
to put Dummy's long suit in. On six 
little trumps I should therefore always 
be inclined to chance the conse- 
quences. 

For the benefit of those who may 
still be in some doubt as to what 
constitutes a Heart call, I will submit 
the following hands on each of which 

a Heart may be declared : — 
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Hearts KKn76a QKn954AKio43 

Diamonds 1083 KQ2 K094 

Clubs K 6 A 6 3 76 

Spades A Kn 4 42 K 10 8 

Very similar rules apply to the 

declaration of Diamonds. The only 

exception is that rather greater strength 

is demanded in Diamonds at the 

commencement of a game. The summit 

of a Bridge player's ambition may be 

to win the game str^iightaway on 

his original declaration, but to expect 

to do this with even moderate regularity 

would be all too sanguine an estimate. 

Consequently if you can see your way 

to a fair score with Diamonds as trumps, 

unhesitatingly take the plunge. It is 

hardly likely that your partner is so 

happily situated in regard to Hearts. 

Even if he is, his cards won't run away, 

and six points an over-trick are by 
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no means to be despised. In America, 
I grant such a call would be regarded 
as bad play, but that need not necessarily 
put it out of court. 

We have already discussed the declara- 
tion which is made solely out of regard 
to the honour score, but I should never 
be tempted to declare Diamonds on four 
honours if my hand at the same time 
sheltered a number of little Hearts, as for 
instance an honour or two to six of the suit 

When in doubt as to what suit to 

declare be guided by the score. Thus 

holding equal strength in Hearts or 

Diamonds with the score 22 to 18 

against you, call the latter. With the 

scores reversed make it a Heart. The 

wisdom of this is too apparent to need 

driving home. The score after all must 

be your guiding light. 
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For some extraordinary reason or other 
when the call is left to Dummy many 
people are hopelessly at sea. They hold 
the erroneous notion that unless possessed 
of overpowering strength in either red suit 
that they must declare defensively. The 
reverse is the case. Dummy is allowed 
a freer hand in respect to an attacking- 
suit declare for he is **The Last Hope." 
The consequence is that whilst rarely 
attempting too speculative a declaration, 
he may make Hearts or Diamonds on 
a hand roughly worth four tricks. His 
partner may hold great strength in the 
black suits and also may be in a position 
to assist him in the red. That the 
declarer has passed does not imply that 
his red suits are valueless. 

It is in the declaration of No Trumps 

where Dummy must tread cautiously. 
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A ** thin " No Trump is to be eschewed by 
Dummy, for the initial lead would then 
be through the declarer's cards, whilst 
the moment his hand is exposed, his 
opponents will be advantageously placed 
and often able to cut up any weak spots 
which are brought to light. 

As in the case of the dealer, the state 
of the score must invariably be taken 
into account No needless repetition 
this, as I should like to stamp this 
important fact on the brain of every 
Bridge player by some double-barrelled 
hydraulic contrivance of forty horse- 
power. 
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The dealer should very rarely attempt an 
attacking black suit declaration, unless it 
be made with the evident intention of 
fitting the score. Whether he be ever 
justified in a black suit declaration to- 
wards the commencement of a game is a 
debatable issue. 

There are many players who, at all 
stages of the game, invariably call Clubs 
provided only that they hold four or five 
honours of the suit. They argue that 
with such wealth in honours and nothing 
else they are at anyrate good for a score 
of 32 or 40 above the line. Whether they 

are right or wrong in their conclusions 
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remains to be seen and affords a question 
which the student must decide for himself, 
after sifting the evidence on both sides. 

On the one hand, the dealer is sure of a 
useful addition to his honour score, whilst 
Spades cannot be flung back in his face, 
as might be the case were the dealer to 
pass the declare. On the other hand, he 
cannot possibly win the game on the call, 
which after all ought to be his chief aim. 

Can there be a satisfactory solution to 

this Bridge problem? I am inclined to 

think so, and shall sum up the position as 

follows. There are three more valuable 

declarations open to Dummy, on any one 

of which the game may be won. The 

dealer had therefore better sacrifice his 

honour score and pass the declare unless 

the contents of his hand strongly suggest 

a Spade call on the part of Dummy if left 
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to him. Dummy can always declare 
Clubs from strength providing that his 
cards do not allow the adoption of a more 
vigorous policy. He should however be 
chary of appointing a light Club. It is 
not safe to assume^ just because the de- 
claration has been left him, that his 
partner has greater strength in black suits 
than in red. All that Dummy knows, for 
a positive fact, is that the dealer does not 
possess sufficient strength in Hearts or 
Diamonds to inaugurate an attacking suit 
declaration. Best part of the dealer's 
strength may still lie in the red suits. 

What then has Dummy chiefly to guard 
against? It is the defensive declaration 
which cannot win the game, yet may very 
easily lose it, if only the enemy take it 
into their heads to double. Let me 

earnestly impress on Dummy, when his 
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hand does not contain the material where- 
with to attack, to declare Spades at once. 
He has a poor hand, and as a consequence 
is anixious to risk the least possible loss. 
That he has only one or two little Spades 
in his hand as against four or even five 
Clubs must not be allowed to influence 
him in the least. Let him remember that 
Clubs when doubled become the equivalent 
of Hearts, whereas the enemy cannot go 
out from a love score on a doubled Spade. 
Only in the event of your Spades being 
worse than useless, and of your holding 
six or more little Clubs, or five Clubs to 
two of the leading honours, would I 
suggest a risk being taken in this direction. 
Such a Club declaration might then be 
cheerfully undertaken as it is hardly likely 
to be doubled, which is more than can be 

said for the Spade. 
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In Australia, with his score at love, the 
dealer, it is said, only passes the declara- 
tion when he has the makings of three 
tricks in his own hand. Holding less 
than three tricks he makes a defensive 
declare. Such a policy must have a 
terribly cramping effect on the dealer and 
on the game, whilst constantly having to 
call Spades defensively is bound to get 
wearisome after a time. Of course, the 
convention enjoys some advantages, en- 
abling, as it does. Dummy to call No 
Trumps with much greater frequency and 
with comparative safety. Under this 
regime, too, neither the dealer nor 
Dummy would ever have to lament 
having called a Spade, only to find on 
Dummy's cards coming up both hands 
slightly above the average. Still Dummy 
would, on the other hand, miss many a 
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good attacking declaration, so that the 
system cuts both ways, and it is not sur- 
prising that it boasts few, if any, adherents 
outside the land of its birth. 

In no country in the world, however, 
does the dealer make an attacking Spade 
declare, unless his score is so far advanced 
that he thinks the call will carry him out 
Defensive declarations on the part of the 
dealer are also regarded with disfavour 
in Clubland, but fortunately the great 
majority of players are beginning to 
recognise the necessity of acting on the 
strict defensive when emergency arises. 
Granted that to win at Bridge you must 
rely on your attacking declarations to pull 
you through, yet there comes a time when 
the dealer has a loss to cut, and had far 
better call Spades than allow his partner to 

play ducks and drakes with the score. 
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Let us review the situation dispassion- 
ately. The dealer, we will suppose, picks 
up a hand containing no vestige of a trick 
in it. By means of a Spade declare he is 
able to reduce the trick value to a mini- 
mum. Surely this is the wisest step to 
take seeing that he cannot expect to make 
a single trick in his own hand, and that it 
is simple madness to imagine that Dummy 
is going to score seven or eight tricks off 
his own bat. The dealer should recognise 
that there is a loss to be cut, and proceed 
to cut it I know you will fail to convince 
some people of the wisdom of the dealer's 
ever adopting defensive tactics in relation 
to the declare. Theirs is a species of 
Bridge blindness bom of a gambling spirit 
They would rather lose forty games on 
end by their reckless obstinacy than 

chance the loss of a single victory as the 
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result of a defensive declare. Well, I 
suppose they must be allowed to hold 
their own opinions in the matter — ^they 
certainly pay pretty dearly for them. 

Now what are the arguments on the 
other side ? Against an original defensive 
declaration it is advanced that the dealer's 
opponents will probably double the call, 
and then finesse relentlessly against the 
declared weakness. Nor can this be 
denied. But 'tis wiser when the Fates 
demand it not to run a fruitless risk« 
Gamble only to the score or when the 
odds favour your side of the house. With 
no trick in your hand, to leave it to your 
partner will in nine cases out of ten result 
disastrously. He cannot for a moment 
know that your hand is absolutely valuer 
less, and declares in the ordinary way. 
No Trumps or an attacking suit is pretty 
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certain to be his casting vote, and you are 
in for a rude awakening. 

It appears to me a suicidal proceeding 
to pass the declaration on to Dummy 
when your hand contains no semblance of 
a trick, apart from which the man, who is 
known to declare a defensive Spade 
originally, gains a considerable advantage 
over the opponents to this system. His 
partners never need be afraid of declaring 
up to their full strength, a factor which 
has no mean bearing on the game. 

As to what measure of weakness the 
dealer ought to delare Spades on is the 
next point to decide. Holding an ace, I 
should never call a Spade defensively as 
you are certain of a trick. Thus if you 
consider that you have the makings of a 
trick in your hand you may safely pass the 
declaration with a clear conscience. The 
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hand, which contains a trick, serves a 
double purpose, for it enables the dealer 
to place the lead in his own hand at least 
once, whilst often allowing him to attempt 
a successful finesse. Where there are 
possibilities in your hand, never as dealer 
call defensively, except to the score. 
Thus should you hold an ace, or a king 
and queen, or a king and knave, or even 
two queens, I would advise you to leave 
the call to your partner. Weaker hands 
than these demand defensive measures. 

As in everything else pertaining to 
Bridge, so in the consideration of defen- 
sive declarations the score has to be taken 
into account. Consequently if the enemy's 
outposts are very far advanced and they 
require only a few points to win the game, 
you must throw caution to the winds, and 
leave your fate in Dummy's hands. In 
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all probabOity you will be pulverised, but 
in any case you have little to lose and 
everything to gain. 

By the way, it may interest some of my 
readers to learn that in many of the clubs 
it has recently become the custom, when 
the score on both sides is under 20 
and Spades be declared but not doubled, 
for the dealer and his partner to mark 2 
points, as though they had gained the odd 
trick in lieu of the hand being played out, 
honours being scored in the ordinary way. 
I very much question whether the innova- 
tion is a wise one. It seems to me to 
merely encourage the gambling element 
in the game, and is open to other grave 
objections. For instance, A and B 
declare Spades with the score at lov« alL 
They hold considerable Spade strength, 
and in the ordinary way would by correct 
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play score, shall we say, three by tricks, 
which little item would advance their total 
to 6. Under the new rigime^ however, 
only 2 points are allowed them. Now 
the difference between the 6 mark and 
2 or 4 points less is simply immeasur- 
able. Under the new conditions many 
little niceties of playing to the score 
would, as in the above case, be completely 
wiped out. 

Of course when time presses a rubber 
might be curtailed in this fashion, other- 
wise the less we have to do with the 
innovation the better. Already there are 
quite enough people who regard Bridge as 
a gambling counter, whereas, like Whist, it 
is purely a trial of skill so long as it be 
played under the recognised laws of the 
game. 
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THE PLAY TO A SUIT DE- 
CLARATION 

As in the play of a No Trump hand, the 
dealer, once Dummy's cards have come 
up, must decide as to whether he is in 
a position to play to win or not If he 
can see his way clear to victory, let him 
be thankful and grasp the opportunity 
without waste of time. To go out for 
such luxuries as Slams before the desti- 
nation of the game is assured is a 
venture not to be encouraged. Make 
sure of the game first. Then you may 
take as many liberties as you like, pro- 
viding the stake in view is worth 

playing for. 
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More often than not, however, the 
dealer will find that the game is not to 
be won off-hand. He may even have 
to defend himself, and struggle desper- 
ately for the honours of the odd trick. 
Or he may see that a certain line of 
play may lead to an additional trick 
or two, which may after all crown his 
efforts with success. Well! he must 
be guided by his own judgment in the 
matter, ever bearing in mind however 
the old card axiom that *' Anything that 
may win a game and cannot lose it is 
legitimate, but to take a risk which may 
lose and cannot win the game is 
foolish." 

Always have a clear plan of campaign 
before your mind's eye. The result- 
ing points will be more numerous and 
satisfactory, and greater enjoyment will 
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be derived by the intelligent play of the 

two hands. As the game develops, the 

chances of success will often rise or 

fall, sometimes necessitating a complete 

change of front on the part of the 

dealer, who, if he be a Bridge player, 

will carefully note these fluctuations of 

fortune and act on them. 'Tis these 

very changes of the Bridge barometer 

which lend such an additional charm to 

the game. 

An attacking suit declaration having 

been made, the dealer on the first 

opportunity allowed him should exhaust 

his opponents' trumps. Failure in this 

direction will only lead to some of the 

higher cards in his plain suits being 

ruffed. It is curious how bad players 

cannot be induced to get out trumps, 

when they hold trump strength. Over 
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and over again they pay the penalty, all 
to no purpose. Evidently they dislike 
parting with their trumps just as much ^ 
as they dislike parting with their money, 
and yet 'tis blind unreasoning obstinacy 
which loses them many a game that 
otherwise would have been theirs. 

When you are dealer, and one of your 
hands contains five or more trumps, 
fetch them out. You will then have 
every opportunity afforded you of 
establishing one or other of your plain 
suits. Once your opponents' trumps are 
out of the way, remember that your 
difficulties and dangers are materially 
lessened. 

Now and then, however, you may 
find it advisable to try to make a little 
trump in your weak hand by ruffing, 
before commencing your trump crusade, 
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whilst when you are in a position to 
establish a "cross" ruff it would be 
equally foolish not to promptly avail 
yourself of such a paying mode of attack 
Outside these exceptions, don't be afraid 
of getting out trumps, when you have 
not less than five originally either in 
your own hand or in Dummy's. To 
attempt to establish a plain suit first is 
merely inviting disaster, as one or other 
of your opponents may easily be able 
to bring in a ruff. Even if your trumps 
be small ones, their number will see you 
through. 

One of the dealer's most formidable 
weapons of attack is the finesse, which 
he will proceed to use whenever he may 
deem it desirable in the interests of his 
twin hands. False-carding, too, will 
often enable him to throw the enemy 
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off the scent, whilst little diflSculty sur- 
rounds the discard so far at least as he 
is concerned. With these manifest ad- 
vantageSi which he brandishes over the 
heads of his opponents, small wonder 
is it that the defending side must keep 
a sharp look-out lest they be anni- 
hilated. 

Coming to the play of the dealer*s 
adversaries, it may be laid down as a 
hard and fast rule that with strength 
in trumps declared against them it will 
rarely be their policy to fetch trumps 
out, unless the dealer is chary of playing 
them himself, and they know him to be 
a sound player. Then if the adversaries 
are afforded the opportunity of putting 
a trump through the declaring hand, 
let a trump be led by all means. Such 
a lead is also to be encouraged if you 
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6nd Dummy with a weak trump hand, 

and yet so situated that he may very 

shortly be in the advantageous position 

of being able to ruff a suit. 

When it is your original lead against 

a suit declaration that has not been 

doubled, make a point when you can 

of retaining the lead, unless by so doing 

you seriously weaken your own hand. 

The idea of retaining the lead is that 

you may have a good look at Dummy's 

cards. Thus if Dummy has a very short 

or a very long suit in his hand, it may 

be well to make your high cards as 

quickly as possible, of the dealer may 

cut you up badly on his getting in. 

Under other conditions, however, your 

most promising plan of campaign will 

be to lead through Dummy's strong 

plain suits, whilst your partner will ts^ke 
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very good care to lead up to his weak 
Iblain suits in return. But in relation to 
Lhis modus operandi, bear in mind that 
great strength will not suffer from 
being led through, 'twill only serve to 
establish it. 

Fortunately the play of the hand, once 
Dummy's cards are exposed, is to be 
decided rather by judgment than by 
strict regard to convention. Bridge is 
a game which admits of plenty of 
initiative and enterprise in its conduct. 
As a consequence the third-in-hand will 
only occasionally find it necessary or 
advisable to return his partner's original 
lead. In the meantime Dummy's cards 
have come up, and the subsequent play 
is guided very much by the contents of 
the exposed hand. This is a point 

which cannot be too strongly em- 
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phasised. Many a game has been lost 
against a suit declaration through players 
attempting to convey to each other so- 
called valuable information, games which 
would have been easily saved had only 
more attention been paid to Dummy's 
cards. On the dealer making the declara- 
tion, you have on the one side the trump 
declare, on the other Dummy's exposed 
hand; that is to say so soon as the 
original lead has been made. You must 
also know what cards you hold yourself. 
Armed with all this valuable information 
you should soon tumble to the best mode 
of progression. 

The first thing for the opposition to 
ascertain is whether it be possible for 
the dealer to go out on the hand. If 
this task be beyond his powers they 

can strike out boldly. Should, however, 
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three or four by tricks carry him out, 
their immediate endeavours must be 
devoted towards saving the game if 
that be humanly possible. Let them 
make all the tricks they can when the 
chance is afforded. As I have had 
occasion to remark before, once the 
game is saved 'tis time enough to con- 
sider the adoption of a bolder policy. 

Although it is never desirable to lead 
a card which will admit of one of your 
opponents ruffing and the other discard- 
ing, you will often find it useful to con- 
tinue your long suit, if by so doing you 
force the strong trump hand. At the 
same time never permit the dealer to 
ruff from his weak hand. That way 
lies defeat. 

Later on I hope to deal more fully 

with some of the niceties of the game 
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which are embraced in the lead, the 
discard, and the finesse, in false-carding 
and in the play of the hand generally. 
For the present suffice to say just a few 
words in respect of the double and the 
discard to a suit declaration. 

Should your partner double and it be 
your original lead, give him your best 
trump if he be sitting over the declarer* 
Such a lead is simply invaluable as placing 
the doubler over the declarer's trumps. 
With the declarer, however, sitting over 
the doubler, other measures must be 
taken, and I would advise you to open 
fire from your strongest suit. If you 
can at the same time retain the lead, 
so much the better. 

The simplest method of discarding 

against an attacking suit declaration 

seems to me to be from your best pro- 
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tected suit. Trump strength has been 
declared against you, and it is highly 
improbable that you will ever be able 
to establish your long suit* This being 
so, better let your partner know without 
any beating about the bush which is 
the suit you would wish led. Against 
a declaration which has been doubled 
the contrary conditions prevail for you 
become the attacking party. In any 
event no attention need be paid to 
any discards other than the first. Their 
mission is not to convey information* 
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THE DOUBLE AND REDOUBLE 

There are few more exhilarating 
moments at Bridge than when you find 
yourself in the happy position of being 
able to double an attacking declaration 
of the enemy's. But these occasions are 
necessarily of rare occurrence, seldom 
arising .more than once in the course 
of an evening. When they do crop up, 
however, they should never be missed. 

Against an attacking movement there 
can be only two excuses for doubling the 
declaration. In the one you should see 
in your own hand six or seven winning 
tricks. In the other you need not be 
quite so strong. The score dominates 
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the position in this instance, the radson 
d'itre of the double being to place 
yourself on as favourable a footing as 
your opponents. For example, the dealer 
is 24 and declares Diamonds. His adver- 
saries, who are only 20, therefore require 
two by tricks to take them out Con- 
sequently, if one or other of them 
possesses a powerful hand of trumps and 
is at the same time fortunate enough to 
be posted over the declarer, a double 
may be attempted, for the information 
conveyed by such an announcement is 
likely to be quite as valuable to one's 
partner as to the dealer. Whilst, should 
fortune smile on their efforts to the 
extent of the odd trick, they are able 
to go out on their opponents' call with 
the privilege of starting the next game 

on their own declaration* 
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In any event it is very seldom wise to 
double to the score against an attacking 
suit declaration unless you happen to be 
sitting over the declarer. Otherwise the 
information conveyed to the dealer is 
pretty certain to lose you at least one, 
perhaps two tricks. Every Bridge player 
must have often noticed how much 
depends on the lie of the cards. Thus, 
when the doubler is sitting over the 
declaring player his position becomes 
materially strengthened. 

Never double without good reason, 
nor rely on your partner for more than 
one trick. You may be sure on these 
auspicious occasions that the trumps and 
high cards are with the doubler and the 
declarer, or someone has blundered. To 
sum up the situation in a nutshell, it is 

seldom advisable to double to an attack- 
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ing suit declaration unless you are pre- 
pared for a redouble. . Some mild risk, 
however, may be taken in the event of 
the declaration being left to Dummy, 
provided you are seated over the exposed 
hand. 

One of the leading authorities on the 
game has expressed the opinion that 
with the dealer's score at 22 to his 
opponents' 16, and the declarer makes 
Hearts, if the leader or his partner holds 
a hand which gives reasonable promise 
of winning the odd trick, the declaration 
should be doubled. The dealer will then 
only require one trick to enable him to 
win the game, and will therefore stand, 
in this respect, on an equal footing with 
the dealer. I can only repeat, Do not be 
misled by such a theory. It sounds 

feasible enough, but you must only double 
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on probabilities when you are sitting 
over the declarer. Too much import- 
ance cannot be attached to this point. 
It amounts to this, that when you are 
seated on the declarer's right hand, you 
ought only to double a red suit declara- 
tion on a positive certainty. To double 
on anything less is a dangerous practice, 
as you will only seriously discount 
the trick-making properties of your 
hand. 

Some players are never happy unless 
they double well-nigh every Spade call 
of their opponents. They argue that 
Spades are a defensive declaration 
specially made for them to double, 
not realising that every now and then 
Spades may be held in abundance by the 
opposition, and that a redouble brings 

with it very serious consequences. At 
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the commencement of a game it is 
particularly foolhardy to attempt a risky 
Spade double. At best it should only 
advance your score a few points, whilst 
were a redouble to follow, the despised 
Spade call instantly blossoms into all the 
pride and beauty of the peerless Heart 
Again, often in the course of an evening 
does one remark after Dummy's cards 
have come down and a passed declaration 
of Spades l^een declared, that had one 
only known, No Trumps might have 
been safely negotiated. 
. Spades must therefore not be doubled 
simply because you possess a hand some- 
what above the average. With a long 
string of Spades the double is sound 
enough, but outside great strength in 
Spades you require cards which bid fair 

to win you five tricks, and if they include 
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among them four or more Spades so 
much the better. 

At all stages of the game, both in the 
declaration and in the play of the hand, 
the score is to be consulted, and should 
the prescription take the form of a Spade 
double, well and good, take the leap. 
Thus when your score stands at 22 or 
24, and the other side are not within 
striking distance, you may double Spades 
with greater freedom, for you may be 
sure that an attacking declaration would 
have been made had your opponents' 
cards held out any hope of a successful 
plunge. 

As to the play, once your partner has 
doubled a suit declaration, remember that 
it is your duty to sacrifice your hand to 
his interests. Nor are you any longer 
the defending party, and should you be 
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leader it is your business to inaugurate the 
attack. Your partner will almost in- 
variably be sitting over the declarer, when 
your lead should take the form of the best 
trump you possess. Granted that the 
double be based on sound lines, such a 
lead must help your partner very consider- 
ably. On those rare occasions when the 
declarer sits over the double a trump lead 
would serve no good purpose — the lead 
had better spring from your strongest suit, 
as least likely to injure your partner's 
prospects. 

Against No Trumps the leader only 
doubles when he can see his way to seven 
or more tricks. His partner is allowed 
rather more rope and may double when he 
wants a certain suit led to him which will 
save or win the game. In either case no 

such overwhelming strength is required if 
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the declarer's side be within the odd trick 
of the game, whilst your score is hardly 
opened Then providing you are sitting 
over the declarer with five or six tricks in 
your hand, double by all means. You 
stand to lose but little, whilst you may 
scoop in a nice haul. 

The dangerous player to have for a 
partner is the man who has a weakne^fis 
for doubling a No Trumper on a good 
all-round hand. Sooner or later comes a 
succession of nasty falls, which may or 
may not knock a little discretion into hinu 

Before beginning a game with a strange 

partner it is advisable to ask him which 

convention he adopts in regard to the third- 

in-hand's double to a No Trump declare. 

In England the general practice used to 

be for the leader to open hostilities from 

his shortest and weakest suit, an ace being 
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first played should such a card be held. 
But latterly the American convention has 
gained many adherents owing no doubt to 
its safer methods. Under this rigime the 
leader's partner only doubles when the 
lead of a Heart will enable him to save 
the situation. His double as far as his 
partner is concerned amounts to a call for 
a Heart. 

The objection to the short suit lead is 
that you may not play into your partner's 
hand, for one long suit often breeds 
another, or the leader may even be in the 
position of holding two equally short suits. 
Its only advantage over the American 
convention is that it permits of a double 
being more frequently declared by the 
leader's partner, but such a condition of 
things does not to my mind counter- 
balance its one fatal shortcoming. 
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Under the American system the leader 
is never in doubt as to what to play, and 
'tis Lombard Street to a china orange that 
he owns the necessary Heart. Nor is the 
doubler's strength absolutely bound to lie 
in Hearts. He can make his declaration 
on any long suit, providing that he holds 
the leading Heart and the necessary 
winning tricks behind it That the double 
is obviously more likely to be based on a 
Heart suit than any other explains the 
why and wherefore of the American 
convention. 

The redouble is the rara avis of the 

Bridge world, and as a rule the declarer 

should resist its fascinations unless he be 

assured of the odd trick. He would then 

very properly double till the limit of loo 

points a trick had been reached. He may 

also, if he thinks his cards justify him in 
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taking a mild risk, redouble to the score. 
His strength is already proclaimed, conse- 
quently his redouble does not suffer from 
those disadvantages which pertain to the 
double. Outside these examples, the 
dealer had better leave the redouble 
severely alone. 

Occasionally the declarer's partner will 
find himself in a position to redouble. 
Suppose that he can see some four tricks 
in his own hand, and that his partner's 
declaration has been of an attacking order, 
his duty is clear. It must be evident to 
him that the declarer and doubler hold all 
the trumps between them, and that his 
aces and kings in the plain suits will just 
about turn the tide in his favour. 
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THE ORIGINAL LEAD 

What form the original lead should take 
has been the subject of much controversy 
amongst Bridge players. Some experts 
say one thing and some another. Person- 
ally I do not think one can improve very 
much on the leads which have been 
adopted and recommended by the Blen- 
heim Club. With their kind permission 
I will proceed to enumerate them. 

I. When there are Trumps. 

Ace is led from five or more, not in- 
cluding the king; from any number in 
suit not including another honour; from 
ace, queen, knave, any number in suit; 
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and from ace, king only. Leads from 
teriaces are generally inadvisable. 

King is led from all combinations con- 
taining ace or queen or both, irrespec- 
tive of number in suit (except as specified 
above). 

Queen is led from queen, knave, ten, 
etc. ; or queen, knave, nine, etc. ; also as 
the highest of a short suit (queen, knave, 
etc. ; queen, etc.). 

Knave is led from knave, ten, nine, etc. ; 
as the top of an intermediate sequence 
(ace, knave, ten ; king, knave, ten ; or as 
the top of a short suit). 

Ten is led as the top of an intermediate 
sequence (ace, ten, nine, eight ; king, ten, 
nine, eight ; queen, ten, nine eight ; ace, 
queen, ten, nine); or as the top of a 
short suit. 

Nine is led only as the top of a short suit. 
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In other cases, when leading from four 
or more, lead the lowest In opening 
short weak suits, lead the highest 

1 1. When there are No Trumps, 

Ace is led from eight in suit, but only 
with a card of re-entry in hand. 

King is led from king, queen, knave, 
or king, queen, ten, any number in suit ; 
from ace, king, knave, four only in suit 
(or five or six in suit, with a card of re- 
entry); from ace, king, or king, queen, 
seven or more in suit 

Queen is led from ace, queen, knave ; 
queen, knave, ten; queen, knave, nine, 
any number in suit 

Knave is led as when there are trumps ; 
also from ace, king, knave, ten, five or 
six in suit, without card of re-entry. 

Ten is led as when there are trumps ; 
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and from ace, king, ten, nine, when there 
are fewer than seven in suit 

In all other cases lead the fourth best 

Perhaps the above list of leads seem 
rather a formidable one to commit to 
memory. Yet if you ever sit down to 
play Bridge in the best company a know- 
ledge of them will be found essential. To 
the majority of players a simpler code may 
appeal, and so I will supplement the 
Blenheim Club leads with a few remarks on 
the subject which may be found of some 
assistance to the average Bridge player. 

Whenever the opportunity arises against 

a suit declaration lead a card which will win 

the trick and yet not lose you <the lead in 

that suit. Of course these remarks only 

apply to the plain suits, for it will not pay 

you to lead a trump unless your partner 
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has doubled, when if he be sitting over 
the declarer it becomes the proper thing 
to do. Thus holding a suit which con- 
tains an ace, king, etc., lead off with the 
king. You are thereby enabled to give 
your partner information, while the lead 
remains with you, and meanwhile 
Dummy's cards have come up. When 
the dealer requires only a few tricks over 
the book to win the game there is 
generally little time to be lost The 
sooner you get in the better. Therefore 
retain the lead if ypu can reasonably do 
so. And holding a winning card or two, 
make them at once. Many a rubber has 
been lost by neglecting to win a trick 
when the opportunity presented itself. 
Let the chance once slip and the dealer is 
often able to discard from that suit and 

your master card may never make. 
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Other useful leads are ace from ace and 
one or more little ones, the top card of a 
sequence, . or a singleton. Having none 
of these good things, lead off from your 
longest suit. Although the lead from 
your longest suit is not so valuable a one 
as in the old Whist days, still it is to be 
encouraged if there be any doubt as to 
what the lead had better be. Not that 
you are likely to establish the suit against 
an attacking declaration, but simply that 
little harm can result from the process. 

The lead from a singleton is not to be 
despised because a ruff by one or other of 
the dealer's adversaries will occasionally 
afford the only means of saving the game. 
Of course, if you are fortunate enough to 
possess a nice hand of trumps, I should 
never open with a singleton, but when 
your trumps are of little consequence and 
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you happen to hold a singleton in a plain 

suit, play it in the hope of your partner 

being able to make the trick. He can 

usually be relied upon to make a pretty 

shrewd guess as to your having led from a 

singleton and will at once return the suit 

for you to ruff. Even a rose has its 

thorns, and the play of a singleton does 

not necessarily lead to glory. Sometimes, 

indeed, such a lead will only assist to 

establish the dealer^s strong suit and your 

few small trumps will be mercilessly 

drawn before any one of them can be 

utilised for ruffing purposes. There is no 

royal road to victory at Bridge, and 

perhaps it is just as well that this should 

be so. 

One word of warning. Tenace suits 

should never be led if you can possibly 

avoid it. Leading from ace, queen of a 
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suit will not catch the king if it be out 

against you, and you may lose your queen. 

As last player you are bound to make 

both and will probably fall the adverse 

king. For those of my readers who are 

not acquainted with the exact meaning of 

the term tenace, let me explain. The ace, 

queen of a suit constitute a tenace, whilst 

the king, knave is often termed the minor 

tenace. An original lead from either is 

not to be recommended. 

Against a defensive Spade declaration 

other measures may be adopted. You are 

no longer overwhelmed by your opponents* 

strength in trumps, and as under the new 

conditions you may eventually be enabled 

to establish your longest suit, an original 

lead hailing from that quarter will often 

prove the soundest project wherewith to 

commence hostilities. 
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Nor must you follow up your lead too 
hurriedly. At Bridge there are all sorts 
of traps for the unwary to trip over, and 
one of the most ingenious of these is the 
Bath coup. Let us just glance at it. 
One's original lead is often from king, 
queen and others, but if the dealer cannot 
place either ace or knave in Dummy's haind 
he had better not follow on with the 
queen, simply because the king has made 
the first trick. It is quite possible that 
fourth player is holding ace and knave, 
and passes the first trick so that should 
you continue the suit, he may make both 
his ace and knave without the slightest 
difficulty. To successfully avoid this 
pitfall discontinue the suit originally led, 
and allow any one of the other three hands 
to re-open it 

Against No Trumps the original lead 
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should spring from your longest suit, 
unless you have ace, king, or ace, king, 
queen of a suit, when you may as well 
show your partner the king, and then 
proceed with your longest suit Holding 
three honours in the suit, lead one of 
them. Much depends upon whether you 
have a card of re-entry in one of the other 
suits as to which honour you had better 
lead. You must use your own judgment 
in the matter provided that you do not 
care to go to the trouble of memorising 
the leads recommended by the Blenheim 
Club, which have appeared at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. The why and the 
wherefore of the fourth highest lead to a 
No Trump declaration have been discussed 
at some length in my chapter on " The 
Play in No Trumps." Remember that 

your chief duty against a No Trumper is 
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to give your partner as much information 
as possible, and as early in the game as is 
feasible. If success is to crown the efforts 
of the defending side, the initial lead will 
often prove the all-important move in the 
game, helping the defenders to the 
establishment of at least one of their long 
suits. 
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THE FINESSE AND THE 
DISCARD 

To know when and where to finesse 

is not such a simple matter as many 

people suppose. Too much importance, 

however, cannot be attached to this 

branch of the game. That it possesses a 

fatal fascination for the majority of Bridge 

players is not to be denied. 

It is in the hands of the dealer that the 

finesse becomes such a powerful weapon 

of attack. To finesse when the game 

can be won or saved by playing a 

winning card is never to be encouraged, 

unless the destination of the game is 
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secure. The consequences of each finesse 
must be carefully weighed 

On the other hand it stands to reason 
that a finesse must often be attempted 
before the game can be won, whilst it 
will sometimes be the only means open 
of establishing a suit Another invaluable 
finesse is that which enables you to 
preserve a card of re-entry in one or 
other of your hands. 

A finesse in trumps is always more 
desirable than a finesse in a plain suit, 
unless your opponents* trumps have been 
drawn. You see a finesse in a plain suit 
may fail and your leading cards be 
trumped, a very nasty jar. 

Whenever it be possible let your 
finesse be left to the second round of the 
suit Developments may arise which 
will pave your way to success without 
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the slightest risk being taken. A careful 
observance of these little points make all 
the difference between winning and losing 
many a rubber. 

It is, I think, fairly obvious that the 
finesse should spring from the weak suit 
to the strong. Again, you will occasion- 
ally be in a position to finesse up to the, 
hand from which you would rather the 
lead came. Should your finesse be un- 
successful you will at least have done 
what is best for your side. 

The advantages pertaining to a success- 
ful finesse cannot be over-estimated. 
Not only do you win the trick with a 
lower card than is out against you, but 
you often fall your opponents' inter- 
mediate card, when all becomes plain 
sailing. 

The defending party will sometimes 
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find themselves in a position to cut up to 
a certain extent the dealer's finesse. For 
example, with ace, queen, and another in 
Dummy and the lead of a knave from the 
dealer it is pretty evident that a finesse is 
in contemplation. Second-in-hand holds 
the king and others, and can see that 
unless he keeps the trick winning, the 
dealer will make his knave, queen and 
ace. He must therefore cover the knave 
with his king in the hope that his partner 
holds the ten, which card would then 
become good on the third round. Such 
tactics can do no harm whilst often saving 
a trick. 

Indeed many Bridge players make a 
rule of covering an honour whenever the 
opportunity arrives, arguing that to win 
the trick the other side must part with 
two of their leading cards in the suit 
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Nor is this rule at all a bad one to 

observe, whilst its very simplicity should 

commend it to the great majority of card 

players. 

To finesse against your partner is 

seldom to be advised. Even should you 

hold ace and queen you ought not to 

attempt a finesse. As a matter of course, 

if Dummy be sitting over you and he does 

not hold the king, you take the trick with 

the queen. Should the dealer be fourth 

player, however, no object is gained by 

putting on the queen, for should your 

partner hold the king your queen is still 

good. To play the queen is only to risk 

losing the lead, whilst there is always the 

possibility of the dealer sitting with the 

bare king. Or what is still more likely, 

he may take your queen with his king, 

discard from the suit, and finally trump 
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your ace. Even as second player, unless 
you are assured that your queen will take 
the trick, play the ace rather than the 
queen. 

As in the case of the dealer, if 
either of his opponents see that their 
only hope of success lies in a successful 
finesse they must try their luck. To 
risk losing a game which cannot be 
won is a horse of a very different 
colour. A finesse is not permissible 
under such conditions. 

In No Trumps you have the ** eleven " 
rule as your guide, a knowledge which 
may occasionally help you to a success- 
ful finesse. Thus, if any material 
strength in the suit which your partner 
leads lies with Dummy, a finesse may 
be justifiable. For instance, in the suit 
origrinally led by your partner, Dummy 
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holds the queen to two little ones, 

playing one of the latter; you holding 

ace, knave and another, should finesse 

the knave, in the hope that the king 

lies with the leader, when Dummy's 

queen would be caught. 

Much has been written on the subject 

of discarding and many differences of 

opinion are aired. The dealer's task is 

not a difficult one. He can as a rule 

readily enough spot those cards which 

he will not want. These furnish his 

discards. He, lucky man, has no 

partner to lead astray. Consequently 

he need only consider himself, and in 

this delightful pursuit a little common 

sense will go a long way. Thus the 

dealer need never keep an equal 

number of cards of a suit in each hand, 

nor will he risk unguarding an honour. 
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It is when you are playing against 
the dealer that the discard becomes of 
such vital importance. And against a 
No Trump declaration it is certain that 
no system of discard will ever be pro- 
pounded which will be entirely free 
from its attendant disadvantages. 
Whilst the majority of players discard 
from their weak suits, others make 
their first discard from their strongest 
suit, and yet a third party has sprung 
up whose discard from the weak or 
strong suit is governed by whose lead 
it is. Thus they would discard from 
their weak suit when their partner was 
leading and from their strong suit 
when their opponent had the lead — a 
complicated business with litde to re- 
commend it 

I am strongly of opinion that the 
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first discard should spring from weak* 
ness rather than from strength, subject 
to one or two exceptions. For 
instance, it would never do to imguard 
a suit, nor would you discard the only 
card you have of a suit, whilst you 
must retain when possible a card of 
your partner's original lead to give 
him back when the time comes, unless 
you are satisfied that he can make no 
progress in that direction. Your first 
discard ordinarily hails from the suit 
you do not wish led, and here let me 
impress on the reader that no attention 
need be paid to second and third dis- 
cards. They are not meant to convey 
information, but are entirely a discard 
de convenance. 

The disadvantages of discarding from 

your long suit against a No Trumper 
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are fairly apparent Of course if it be 
tremeiidously strong you can afford to 
call for it by either discarding the 
highest card of a head sequence, or by 
discarding twice in the same suit, a 
higher card followed by a lower one. 
But oftener than not your long suit is 
not sufficiently strong to admit of a 
discard from it, such discard only 
weakening it to a deplorable extent. 

Very different is the discard to an 
attacking suit declaration. Here you 
are on the defensive, and as strength 
in trumps has been declared against 
you, it is surely unreasonable to hope 
to establish your long suit Therefore 
against a trump declaration, let your 
first discard hail from your strongest 
suit You have not weakened your 
hand to any extent, whilst your partner 
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knows exactly what to lead you once 
he gets in. There are only two excep- 
tions to this rule. 

The one is that you had better dis- 
card from a four suit headed by ace, 
king, or queen, rather than from a 
longer suit headed by a card no higher 
than the knave. The second exception 
relates to the trump declaration when 
it is doubled by your partner or when 
the declaration is a purely defensive 
one, when the discard should spring 
from one of the weak suits. The attack 
is shifted on to your shoulders and you 
consequently hold up your strong suit 
in the hope of establishing it. 

When all is said and done, the method 
of discarding to a trump declaration is 
far more satisfactory than any hard and 
fast rule as applied to the discard 
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against No Trumps. In the latter 
event one must more often rely on 
one's judgment No convention can be 
made to fit every case. 
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THE PLAY OF THE HAND 

Bridge owes much of its wonderful popu- 
larity to its infinite possibilities and 
variety. I have already reviewed the 
declarations and their attendant doubles 
and redoubles. The leads, finesses and 
discards have also been dealt with at 
some length, yet the play of the hand is 
by no means exhausted, much remaining 
to be written on the subject. 

Let us first consider more particularly 
the uses and abuses of false carding. In 
the hands of the dealer it presents a very 
formidable weapon, and one to throw dust 
in the eyes of the opposition. At the 

same time even the dealer can false card 
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too frequently, as by so doing he merely 

serves to put his opponents on their 

guard. Therefore he ought to false card 

only when, by the pursuit of such tactics, 

he can see his way to some material 

advantage. He may be quite sure that 

plenty of opportunities for false carding 

will arise in the course of an evening. 

A false card is usually played with the 

intention of forcing the adversaries to 

continue or to discontinue a certain suit. 

It deceives them as to the position of 

various cards, which in the ordinary way 

they might be enabled to correctly place. 

Should the dealer wish to conceal his 

strength in a suit, his object would be to 

get it led him again. Holding ace, king, 

he would play the ace first, when the 

leader would be the more inclined to place 

the king in his partner's hand. 
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The same rule would apply to the false 
carding of a finesse. Thus with a hand 
containing ace, queen, knave of a suit, 
third-in-hand, if he be the dealer, would 
finesse the queen rather than the knave, 
that the position of the latter card might 
still remain concealed. 

More often than not a false card is 
played with the object of frightening the 
opposition off a suit they have opened. 
Much may depend on its issues. Let me 
cite an instance. The dealer, who has 
declared Diamonds, has a Heart led him 
on the first trick. In his own hand he 
has three Hearts headed by the knave, 
whilst Dummy can only boast three or 
four small cards of the suit Three tricks 
in Hearts are therefore out against him 
unless he can drive the opposition off the 
suit| and finally discard from it. To the 
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first trick, which of course has already 
been won by the leader or his partner, he 
plays his knave, hoping thereby that the 
suit will be dropped, his antagonists 
fearing a **ruflF" on the next round. 

Whether it be permissible for the 
opponents of the dealer ever to false card 
raises a nice point As a general rule the 
result is apt to be fatal, for you may com- 
pletely upset your partner's hand whilst 
not even deceiving the dealer. There 
comes a time, however, when the game 
can only be won or saved by such false 
card so blinding the dealer that he plays 
into the hands of his opponents. Then 
you must be content to risk all and mildly 
suffer your partner's abuse, should the 
desired result not be gained. 

The other day I saw a very pretty 

example of what might be termed a false 
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card, and yet not a false card. The 
dealer having drawn his adversaries' 
trumps (Hearts) proceeded to open Clubs 
with the two of that ilk, second-in-hand 
following with the three. Dummy, whose 
cards comprised ace, knave, ten and six, 
contributed the ten. Now the last player s 
Club suit contained king and queen, bare, 
and he promptly took the trick with a 
false card, viz., the king. His reasoning 
was perfectly sound, for had the dealer 
possessed the queen, he most certainly 
would have played it, and this second-in- 
hand should recognise without difficulty. 
But the dealer, seeing the king drop on 
Dummy's right hand and having nothing to 
guide him in the matter, fell into the trap, 
and, on once more leading to Dummy, 
finessed the knave, the fourth player 

thereby making his king and queen, one 
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of which would have assuredly fallen in 
the ordinary way. The fall of the cards 
had utterly deceived the dealer, who 
naturally placed the queen on his left 
hand, for in playing to a card his adver- 
saries should play the lowest of a 
sequence, just as in leading from a 
sequence they lead the highest card of 
such sequence, unless it be headed by the 
ace« 

Quite as important as the theory of 
false-K:arding is the knowledge of how 
best to employ your cards of re-entry. 
They form another of the dealer's most 
valuable assets. To know when and 
where to place the lead is a matter of 
vital importance to the dealer, but if 
at the right moment he finds himself 
with no card of re-entry to the desired 

hand, his efforts have been worse than 
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useless. There is probably nothing more 
disheartening or annoying to a Bridge 
player than to have to throw away a 
lot of winning cards through perhaps 
want of a little forethought towards the 
commencement of a hand. If you make 
up your mind to retain a card of re- 
entry in either hand as long as possible 
you will avoid many a nasty pitfalL 

Another position which frequently 
arises in the course of an evening is to 
have the lead in a hand containing a 
number of winning tricks yet with no 
card of re-entry. Whatever you do 
let not the opportunity slip, but make 
the tricks before parting with the lead. 
Doubtless this sounds somewhat super-* 
fluous advice, but many a trick has been 
lost by a careless disregard of this 

very point. 
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The dealer will again occasionally be 
able to make a card of re-entry for his 
one hand by the sacrifice of a higher 
card in his other. Thus he would will- 
ingly sacrifice a king if by such a move 
a card of re-entry in the shape of the 
queen be made good in the desired 
quarter. A somewhat similar state of 
things is afforded in the example I will 
give. The dealer has a long hand of 
Spades headed by king, knave, ten, with 
no other cards of re-entry. Dummy 
holds only queen and another of the suit. 
His play would be to try to draw the 
ace from the hand of one of his 
opponents by the lead of the queen, 
when should the ace be drawn, Spades 
are established in the dealer's hands. 
And be it understood that cards of re- 
entry not only assist towards establish- 
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ing a suit. You may wish the lead to 
spring from a particular hand at a 
particular moment, when a card of re- 
entry becomes a positive necessity. 

These remarks apply more strictly 
to the dealer. His opponents are some- 
what differently situated. They must 
ever be on the look-out and ready to 
draw Dummy's cards of re-entry as 
quickly as possible, should they see 
that these cards are likely to be of 
considerable value to him later on in 
the game. The very fact that Dummy's 
cards are exposed allow of such attacks 
being successfully pressed home. 

In many circles there seems to be 
some misunderstanding as to the rela- 
tive difference between a fourchette and 
a tenace, so I will attempt an explana- 
tion. A fourchette is the combination 
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of cards in one hand immediately above 
and below the card led, such as knave, 
nine, sitting over the ten. It applies to 
the cards of the second player over the 
leader, and to the cards of the third 
player over the second When ^e last 
player holds such combination it is 
termed a tenace. Again, providing the 
position of the intermediate card is not 
known, your fourchette becomes a ten- 
ace should the higher of the two cards 
be the best of the suit, the ace, queen 
of a suit therefore always constituting 
a tenace* 

Never lead an intermediate card 
through a fourchette, whilst be careful 
when you are leading a supporting card 
through Dummy that it be always the 
head of the sequence. Holding knave, 

ten, and others, you must lead your 
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knave or your partner will place the 
knave in the dealer's hand. Although 
a queen, knave and ten, so long as 
they are contained in the same hand, 
are of equal value, much depends on 
the order in which they are played. A 
slack observance of the convention 
governing the play from a sequence, 
stamps a man at once as an indifferent 
playen 

The play of the fourchette is also 
simple. Whenever you hold a four- 
chette against the dealer or second hand 
on the intermediate card coming round 
you must cover with the higher card of 
your fourchette. It transfers the trick 
into your keeping for the time being 
without materially weakening your hand 
whilst forcing your opponents' big 

cards. 
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Bear in mind that the simpler your 
conventions are the better. They are not 
meant to distract your partner's attention, 
or to drive him mad» but are by way of 
communicating to a certain extent what 
cards you hold in your hand and what you 
wish him to do. What can be simpler^ 
for instance, than having originally started 
off with a king from a suit of ace, king, 
knave, and finding that the queen is not 
in Dummy, to change the suit that your 
partner may lead it up to you, when your 
knave is made good ? 

Some authorities on Bridge appear to 
be never satisfied unless engaged in 
making the game as diflScult and com- 
plicated as possible. They have, among 
other things, actually attempted to intro- 
duce as a convention a call for trumps, 

which must surely be regarded as a 
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wholly unnecessary evil even by the hard 

and fast lovers of convention. In nearly 

every instance, if you are strong enough 

to desire a trump led to you, your hand 

would admit of your having doubled 

Far better utilise the play of the high 

card followed by a lower one for some 

other purpose. Consequently it has 

become a recognised custom among 

Bridge players, that when you play an 

unnecessarily high card on the first round 

of a suit, followed by a smaller one, you 

can trump the suit on the third round. 

That is what is termed the *'cair* for a 

ruff, and what makes the information 

especially valuable is that if your partner 

does not ''call," you can safely take it 

that he originally held more than two 

cards of the suit, and therefore know that 

it isn't your partner but the dealer who is 
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short-handed. This rule, however, should 
not be enforced if the higher of the two 
cards rank as high as the knave, the 
reason for which may be illustrated as 
follows : — Should the third hand play die 
knave from knave and a small one, the 
leader might easily place his partner with 
the queen of the suit, which misunderstand- 
ing would result in the loss of a trick. 

In No Trumps the order of things is 
reversed, the " call " signifying that you 
possess great strength in the suit. In 
either case it is a demand for the suit to 
be led. 

And probably the **cair' for a ruflF is 
one of the most important conventions 
belonging to the game, for a successful 
ruff will often double the trick-making 
powers of your hand. Therefore when- 
ever you have the chance, give your 
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partner the opportunity of ruffing. For 
much the same reason I approve the lead 
from a singleton. It so often enables the 
leader to make a little trump which in the 
ordinary course of events would have been 
worse than useless. But whatever you 
do keep off the doubleton lead save from 
ace and another. Only very rarely does 
the player opening a two-suit make a ruff 
in it Generally it merely means the 
sacrificing of a partner's hand with no 
good object attained in the end. 

Let me add that it is also a convention 
to discard the ace should you hold ace, 
king, queen, knave of a suit, so that your 
partner may tumble to the situation and 
prcMnptly lead you that suit. 

Against an attacking suit declaration 
you need never be afraid of forcing your 
partner to ruff unless he has doubled, 
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when the attack passes into your hands. 

But a ruff is not necessarily a bid for the 

immediate trick. There are occasions 

when a little trump may be sacrificed to 

advantage. For instance, you would ruff 

rather than allow the other side the 

opportunity of discarding a losing card, 

or you would ruff if by so doing you help 

your partner to a trick. 

It is remarkable how fond some players 

are of bottling up their winning cards. 

They lose game after game by this 

foolish proceeding. Yet they will not 

mend their ways. It recalls the old 

Whist days and those dangerous lunatics 

who would persist in hugging their 

trumps. It may be taken as a very 

sound rule that you should win a trick 

when you can unless abstention will help 

you to an extra trick or it is positively 
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necessary that you hold up a winning 
card in an adverse suit. Then sit as 
tight as you can. 

As second player you ordinarily play 
your lowest card, but should you see 
that you can take the trick with a lower 
card than the ace, do so if there seems 
to be the slightest probability of the 
suit being ruffed on the third round. 
Holding a fourchette over the card led, 
you would naturally cover it, whilst hold- 
ing a sequence of court cards you play 
the lowest. Remember that it is only 
as leader that the highest card of a 
sequence is played by the dealer's 
opponents. 

Whenever Dummy holds a singleton 

in one of the plain suits of which you 

possess the ace, make the trick at the 

first available moment Again, as second 
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player Dummy will every now and then 
find himself with only king and another 
of a suit This is not an enviable rSle 
to fill, but he had better make the best 
of it and play his king immediately on 
the suit being opened. If he retains 
the king and plays the small card hi$. 
majesty is almost certain to fall a ready 
victim on the second round of the suit. 

You will sometimes find when the 
declaration has sprung from Dummy's 
hand, that it will be sound policy on 
your part to place the lead with Dummy, 
obliging him to open some suit which 
you would rather not open yourself. 

The allied forces should always bear 

in mind that the dealer will frequently 

play false cards with intent to deceive. 

They must use their own judgment, and 

not be frightened off a suit in which 
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they hold the winning cards, simply 
because the dealer has played a high 
card to their last trick. Oftener than 
not he may be bluffing and their changing 
the suit may cost them the game. 

Always keep your faculties of observa- 
tion keenly on the alert It will often 
put you on the right track. Let me 
illustrate to you what I am driving at 
by enumerating a few exampleSt 

If for instance the dealer after passing 
the declaration on to Dummy plays two 
aces, you may be quite sure that he has 
not got a third, otherwise he would have 
declared No Trumps rather than pass. 

As original leader and holding rather 
a rubbishy hand, you may be in doubt 
what suit to open. A passed declaration 
may often assist you in the matter. We 

will suppose that Dummy has declared 
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Diamonds. It is evident thereby that 
neither of your opponents can boast 
great strength in Hearts. Therefore 
your lead had better take the shape of 
a strengthening Heart. 

The dealer's tactics afford another 
source of invaluable information to the 
thoughtful observer. His very methods 
of attack must constantly give him away 
to his opponents. Thus, should he 
scrupulously avoid a suit in which you 
are weak and Dummy fairly strong 
you can pretty confidently place the 
remaining high cards to your partner. 
Having drawn your inferences, it only 
remains for you to act on them. 

Nor is the dealer only interested in 

the play of his two hands. If he be 

wise he will note his opponents' discards. 

It will often show him into which hand 
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a finesse can be attempted with the 
greatest hope of success. 

The position will occasionally arise 
towards the end of a hand, when you 
will see that the game is only to be 
saved by finding in your partner's hand 
certain winning cards. You must then 
play just as though you knew he held 
those cards even if you hazard the loss 
of a trick. For example, you hold king 
and one small Diamond and a worthless 
Spade; Dummy, sitting on your left, 
has queen and two other Diamonds. 
Three tricks are required to save the 
game, and this can only be done by 
crediting your partner with ace, knave 
and another Diamond. You must there- 
fore play your king of Diamonds as 
though you felt assured of the ace, 
knave to three being found with your 
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partner. Your only hope of success 
lies in your pursuing such a line. 
That very often your Idng will be 
sacrificed for no visible return must 
not deter you, nor need your partner's 
abuse disturb the serenity of your 
martyred spirit Rather take com-" 
passion on the groping darkness of his 
mind, and in chastened terms point out 
to him the real position. Even should 
your partner, stunned by the loss of a 
trick, still continue to revile you, don't 
allow the matter to distress you need- 
lessly. 
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SOME BRIDGE MAXIMS 

Avoid talking as the devil avoids holy 
water. 

Don't dwell too long on the play of 
your cards. The slow player is a terrible 
trial. 

Always abide by the laws of the game. 
Slackness in this respect is a fatal 
mistake. If a thing is worth doing, it is 
worth doing well. 

Carefully sort your cards, and when you 

are Dummy place them in order of 

sequence and in alternate red and black 

suits. Also when you are Dummy put 

your hand down without remark. 
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Avoid a high action of dealing, other- 
wise your partner is almost bound to see 
some of the cards as they fall from your 
hand. 

When it is your duty to collect the 
tricks, do so in orderly fashion so that 
their exact number may be noted at a 
glance. It never pays to be slovenly, 
least of all at a game of Bridge. 

Always consult the score before every 
declaration. Let it be your guiding 
light. It is immaterial whose deal it 
is, your first duty is to consult the score. 
Not only is the declaration affected by 
the state of the poll, but the play of the 
hand itself. 

When the declaration has been left 
to you, take into account the capabilities 
of your partner. A good player may 

be relied upon to make the most of 
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a hand. Not so a poor player, who 
may easily let you down badly. Do 
not therefore set an indifferent player 
too stiff a task. 

The dealer can apply the same rule 
to his own declaration. If he has con* 
fidence in himself, he can declare on 
the outside value of his cards. If only 
a beginner, he had better not make 
too light a declaration. 

If in doubt as to which of two suits 
to declare, be entirely ruled by the 
score. 

In the play of the hand, before 

running the slightest risk, be assured 

that you cannot lose. Never willingly 

jeopardise the winning or losing of a 

game for the sake of a few extra 

tricks. When it comes off it is all very 

pretty, but it is not Bridge. 
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Whea, however, it is your declaration 
do not hesitate to accept a risk, pro* 
viding the chances favour you and the 
score demands it 

Unless the score positively demands 
it, the dealer should not pass the 
declaration on to Dummy when his 
hand contains nothing approaching a 
trick. He should make a defensive 
Spade declaration. 

Whilst an original thin No Trumper 
more often than not wins the day, a thin 
red suit declaration is not to be recom- 
mended. All the same you can call 
Hearts or Diamonds on six or seven 
trumps, however small they may be. 
Their number should see you through. 

When there seems little likelihood 

of your partner declaring a red suit, 

you must be willing to risk a little 
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more, providing that your hand is above 
the average. 

Don't double too recklessly on Spades, 
and never double an attacking declara- 
tion when the declaring hand sits 
immediately over you, unless you feel 
certain of making the odd trick. Rather 
be contented with the knowledge that 
your good cards should enable you to 
save the game* 

Never double merely to increase the 
stakes, unless you are certain at least 
of the odd trick. Doubling to the 
score is a very different thing. 

It is bad policy to double on a 
strong playing hand if your trumps 
are weak, nor is it considered the 
game. 

Don't forget in relation to the score 

that 6| 1 8 and 24 afford the most 
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important stepping - stones in the 
game. 

Avoid continually asking your partner 
to draw his card. Even if you 
are an inattentive player, there is no 
need for you to proclaim it from the 
housetops. 

When you are dealer never false card 
aimlessly. At other times do not play 
a false card; it can only serve to 
blind and annoy your partner. 

Carefully note the fall of every card. 

When you have made an attacking 

suit declaration exhaust your opponents' 

trumps as early in the hand as possible. 

An exception to this rule may be made 

when you are in a position to establish 

a " cross " ruff, or are able to utilise 

to advantage one of Dummy's little 

trumps. 
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With Dummy on your left hand, lead 
through his strong plain suits ; lead up to 
his weak plain suits when he is on your 
right Remember, however, that great 
strength will not suffer from being led 
through. 

When the declaration is against you, 
it is seldom advisable to open an ace* 
queen or a king-knave suit. Better wait 
to be led up to. 

From a sequence always lead the top 
card unless that card happens to be the 
ace. 

Give your partner the opportunity of 
making his small trumps on a ruff as often 
as you can, unless he has doubled. 

When your partner has doubled a suit 

declaration and he is sitting over the de* 

clarer give him your best trump. 

When you are leader and your partner 
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has doubled "No Trumps," lead oflFwith 
jrour best Heart. 

You need never be afraid of forcing the 
strong adverse trump hand, unless you 
regard it as all too powerful 

Against No Trumps always open from 
your longest suit If you possess three or 
more honours in the suit lead off with one, 
otherwise open with your fourth highest 
card 

In No Trumps invariably return your 
partner's lead, unless you are satisfied that 
you hold a stronger suit, and one easier to 
establish. 

Your first discard in a No Trumper 
should be from your weak suit. 

Your first discard in a red suit de- 
claration should be from your strongest 

suit 

Remember that as a second player any 
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hesitation on your part will generally result 
in your giving the show away. 

Never finesse if the game can be won 
or saved by playing a winning card. 

Whenever possible leave your finesse to 
the second or third rounds of a suit; 
meanwhile much valuable information 
may have come to hand. 

When afiforded the opportunity of 
finessing into either hand, let the finesse 
be made into the hand whence you would 
rather the lead sprung, in case of the 
finesse going down. 

Keep a big corner at the back of your 
head for the law of probabilities. 

Memory and observation are given you 
at Bridge that you may place the cards to- 
wards the end of a hand. 
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The following rules belong to the 

established etiquette of Bridge. They 

are not called laws, as it is difficult — ^in 

some cases impossible — ^to apply any 

penalty to their infraction, and the only 

remedy is to cease to play with players 

who habitually disregard thenu 

It is to be borne in mind that, from the 

nature of the conditions under which the 

game is played, acts may be so done, and 

words so spoken, as to carry a distinct 

intimation to a partner. Therefore let it 

be your firm determinaticm never to 

convey the slightest intimation to your 

partner by word or deed We know 
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that such information is unintentionally 
proffered, but that does not alter the hard 
fact that the leakage may have a very 
serious effect on the fortunes of the game, 
whilst destroying much of the interest 
which in the usual course Would have been 
aroused by the play of the hand. 

Such offences constitute a breach of 
etiquette, and are often of so elusive a 
character as to escape a penalty. A 
strict observance, therefore, of what may 
be termed the etiquette of the game 
should be the aim of every seriously 
disposed Bridge player. The slightest 
laxness in this direction is to sin against 
the proprieties, whilst the very fact that 
a breach of etiquette carries with it no 
penalty should ensure its faithful observ- 
ance in the interests of fair play. 

Etiquette, I know, is very often merely 
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the snobbish slave of some ridiculous 
&shion. This is not the case at Bridge, 
where etiquette must be implicitly 
observed if the game is to be conducted 
in a proper spirit Some people will say, 
" But Bridge isn't worth all this bother" ; 
forgetting that what is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well. Their way out is 
easy. If they find Bridge too exacting a 
master in its demands, let them fall back 
on nap or skittles, some trial of skill more 
adapted to their intellectual capacity. 

I cannot imagine a more hopeless waste 
of time on the part of anyone than to play 
Bridge week after week in thoroughly 
aimless fashion, never attempting to 
understand the finer points in the game 
but content to lob along on the same old 
lines which lead to nowhere in particular. 
The cards dealt these unfortunate in- 
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dividuals are simply regarded as so many 
pieces of pasteboard, to be flung 
about promiscuously. The only pleasure 
afforded them in a game of Bridge is by 
picking up a hand which resembles a 
picture gallery rather than anything else. 

Having, as it were, cleared the atmo- 
sphere, let us consider what really are the 
demands the etiquette of Bridge makes 
upon the individual player. In the first 
instance the same formula^ *' There are No 
Trumps," " I make Hearts trumps," ** May 
I play.^" "Yes, please." ** I leave it to 
you, partner," and " I double," should be 
observed. Never depart from the words 
you employ in making any declaration. 

Avoid dealing so that your partner can- 
not very well help seeing some of the 
cards as they fall, unless he religiously 
persists in looking away from the table. 
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Such irregularities are to be strongly 
discouraged. 

The dealer should avoid giving the 
slightest indication to his partner as to 
the strength of his hand. He should 
always try to take about the same time 
over his declarations. To hesitate a long 
while over the declare conveys to the 
dealer's partner that he is contemplating 
an attacking call. In the same way if the 
dealer hurriedly passes his declaration, it 
indicates a hand at least sufficiently weak 
as not to require a moment's considera* 
tion. 

Similarly the leader should give no 
indication of doubt before putting the 
question "May I play?" It can only 
point to one thing, viz., that the leader 
seriously contemplated doubling, but at 

the last feared his hand was hardly strong 
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enough to countenance the risk. His 
lamentable hesitation may have given his 
partner much valuable information, and 
the latter, if he be an unscrupulous or 
ignorant player, might elect to benefit by it 
Having, however, obtained information of 
this description you should on no account 
allow it to enter into your calculations. 
Declare, double, or play as though nothing 
had happened. 

Very different is your position if the in- 
formation has been given you by either of 
your opponents. Then you may utilise it 
to the full. Nor is the reasoning of all 
this hard to follow, as in the latter 
instance your opponents are entirely to 
blame, and deserve to suffer. 

To hesitate at any stage of the game 

with a view to misleading one or other of 

your opponents is, as may well be 
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supposed, absolutely contrary to all notions 
of etiquette. 

Anyone, having the lead and one or 
more winning cards to play, should not 
draw a second card out of his hand until 
his partner has played to the first trick, 
such act being a distinct intimation that 
the former has played a winning card 

A player who desires the cards to be 
placed should do it for his own informa- 
tion only, and not in order to invite the 
attention of his partner. 

When the declaration is left to you and 
your hand is exposed, don't burden your 
partner with a whole string of observations 
as to the wisdom of your declaration. It 
is also never wise to exchange remarks 
during the progress of a hand. 

As Dummy, never look over either of 
your opponents' hands; not only is it a 
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reach of etiquette, but a breach of the 
rules. For Dummy to ask the dealer to 
let him see his cards at the commence- 
ment of a hand is equally reprehensible, 
and can only be regarded as sheer waste 
of time, whilst often causing annoyance to 
the other side. 

It is imperative that Dummy should 
never touch a card unless his partner 
requests him to play one. Nor should 
he express the slightest surprise at the 
card his partner may request him to play, 
but play it without a moment's hesitation. 

Don't dwell too long on a card or oh a 
hand. The slow and tedious player is as 
great a nuisance as the talkative player. 
Neither the one nor the other ought to 
attempt Bridge. 

It is unfair to revoke purposely ; having 
made a revoke, a player is not justified in 
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making a second in order to conceal the 
first. 

No player should object to refer to a 
bystander who professes himself un- 
interested in the game, and able to decide 
a disputed question of facts ; as to who 
played any particular card — whether 
honours were claimed though not scored, 
or vice versa— etc, etc. 
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Reprinted verbatim from the Club Code, by 
kind permission of Thomas de la Rue 
bf Co., Limited. 

The Rubber 

1. The Rubber is the best of three 
games. If the first two games be won by 
the same players, the third game is not 
played. 

Scoring 

2. A game consists of 30 points 

obtained by tricks alone, exclusive of any 

points counted for honours, Chicane or 

Slam. 
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3. Every hand is played out, and 
any points in excess of the 30 
points necessary for the game are 
counted. 

4. Each trick above six counts 2 
points when Spades are trumps, 4 points 
when Clubs are trumps, 6 points when 
Diamonds are trumps, 8 points when 
Hearts are trumps, and 12 points when 
there are no trumps. 

5. Honours consist of ace, king, queen, 
knave, and ten of the trump suit. When 
there are no trumps they consist of the 
four aces. 

6. Honours in trumps are thus 
reckoned : — 

If a player and his partner conjointly 

hold— 

I. The five honours of the trump 

suit, they score for honours five 
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times the value of the trump suit 
trick. 
1 1. Any four honours of the trump suit, 
they score for honours four times 
the value of the trump suit trick. 

III. Any three honours of the 
trump suit, they score for 
honours twice the value of the 
trump suit trick. 
If a player in his own hand holds — 
I. The five honours of the trump 
suit, he and his partner score for 
honours ten times the value of 
the trump suit trick. 

II. Any four honours of the trump 

suit, they score for honours eight 

times the value of the trump 

suit trick. In this last case, if 

the player^s partner holds the 

fifth honour, they also score for 
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honours the single value of the 
trump suit trick. 
The value of the trump suit trick 
referred to in this law is its original value 
— ^'g*t 2 points in Spades and 6 points 
in Diamonds ; and the value of honours is 
in no way affected by any doubling or re- 
doubling that may take place under Laws 

53-60- 
7. Honours, when there are no trumps, 

are thus reckoned : — 

If a player and his partner conjointly 
hold— 

L The four aces, they score for 

honours 40 points. 
II. Any three aces, they score for 
honours 30 points. 
If a player in his own hand holds — 
The four aces, he and his partner 
score for honours 100 points. 
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8. Chicane is thus reckoned : — 

If a player holds no trump, he and 
his partner score for Chicane 
twice the value of the trump 
suit trick. The value of Chicane 
is in no way affected by any 
doubling or redoubling that 
may take place under Laws 
53-60. 

9. Slam is thus reckoned : — 

If a player and his partner make, in- 
dependently of any tricks taken for the 
revoke penalty — 

I. All thirteen tricks, they score for 
Grand Slam 40 points. 
II. Twelve tricks, they score for 
Little Slam 20 points. 

10. Honours, Chicane and Slam are 
reckoned in the score at the end of the 

rubber. 
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1 1. At the end of the rubber, the total 
scores for tricks, honours, Chicane and 
Slam obtained by each player and his 
partner are added up, loo points are 
added to the score of the winners of the 
rubber, and the difference between the 
two scores is the number of points won, 
or lost, by the winners of the rubber. 

12. If an erroneous score affecting 
tricks be proved, such mistake may be 
corrected prior to the conclusion of the 
game in which it occurred, and such 
game is not concluded until the last card 
of the following deal has been dealt, or, 
in the case of the last game of the rubber, 
until the score has been made up and 
agreed. 

13. If an erroneous score affecting 
honours, Chicane or Slam be proved, 

such mistake may be corrected at any 
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time before the score of the rubber has 
been made up and agreed. 

Cutting 

14. The ace is the lowest card. 

15. In all cases, every player must cut 
from the same pack. 

16. Should a player expose more than 
one card, he must cut again. 

Formation of Table 

17. If there are more than four candi- 
dates, the players are selected by cutting, 
those first in the room having the prefer- 
ence. The four who cut the lowest cards 
play first, and again cut to decide on 
partners ; the two lowest play against the 
two highest ; the lowest is the dealer, who 
has choice of cards and seats, and, having 

once made his selection, must abide by it. 
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1 8. When there are more than six 
candidates, those who cut the two next 
lowest cards belong to the table, which is 
complete with six players ; on the retire- 
ment of one of those six players, the 
candidate who cut the next lowest card 
has a prior right to any after-comer to 
enter the table. 

19. Two players cutting cards of equal 
value, unless such cards are the two 
highest, cut again ; should they be the 
two lowest, a fresh cut is necessary to 
decide which of those two deals. 

20. Three players cutting cards of equal 

value cut again; should the fourth (or 

remaining) card be the highest, the two 

lowest of the new cut are partners, the 

lower of those two the dealer ; should the 

fourth card be the lowest, the two highest 

are partners, the original lowest the dealer. 
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Cutting Out 

21. At the end of a rubber, should 
admission be claimed by anyone, or by 
two candidates, he who has, or they who 
have, played a greater number of consecu- 
tive rubbers than the others is, or are, 
out ; but when all have played the same 
number, they must cut to decide upon the 
outgoers ; the highest are out 

Entry and Re-entry 

22. A candidate, whether he has played 
or not, can join a table which is not 
complete by declaring in at any time 
prior to any of the players having cut a 
card, either for the purpose of commenc- 
ing a fresh rubber or of cutting out. 

23. In the formation of fresh tables, 

those candidates who have neither 
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belonged to nor played at any other 
table have the prior right of entry ; the 
others decide their right of admission by 
cutting. 

24. Anyone quitting a table prior to 
the conclusion of a rubber may, with 
consent of the other three players, appoint 
a substitute in his absence during that 
rubber. 

25. A player joining one table, whilst 
belonging to another, loses his right 
of re-entry into that latter, and takes his 
chance of cutting in, as if he were a fresh 
candidate. 

26. If anyone break up a table, the 

remaining players have the prior right to 

him of entry into any other ; and should 

there not be sufficient vacancies at such 

other table to admit all those candidates, 

they settle their precedence by cutting. 
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Shuffling 

27. The pack must neither be shuffled 
below the table nor so that the face of 
any card be seen. 

28. The pack must not be shuffled 
during the pliay of the hand. 

29. A pack, having been played with, 
must neither be shuffled by dealing 
it into packets, nor across the 
table. 

30. Each player has a right to shuffle 
once only (except as provided by Law 33) 
prior to a deal, after a false cut, or when 
a new deal has occurred. 

31. The dealer *s partner must collect 
the cards for the ensuing deal, and has 
the first right to shuffle that pack. 

32. Each player, after shuffling, must 

place the cards, properly collected and 
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face downwards, to the left of the player 
about to deal. 

33. The dealer has always the right to 
shuffle last ; but should a card or cards be 
seen during his shuffling, or whilst giving 
the pack to be cut, he may be compelled 
to re-shuffle. 

The Deal 

34. Each player deals in his turn ; the 
order of dealing goes to the left. 

35. The player on the dealer's right 

cuts the pack, and, in dividing it, must 

not leave fewer than four cards in 

either packet ; if in cutting, or in replacing 

one of the two packets on the other, a 

card be exposed, or if there be any 

confusion of the cards, or a doubt as to 

the exact place in which the pack was 

divided, there must be a fresh cut. 
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36. When a player, whose duty it is to 
cut, has once separated the pack, he 
cannot alter his intention ; he can neither 
re-shuffle nor re-cut the cards. 

37. When the pack is cut, should the 
dealer shuffle the cards, the pack must be 
cut again. 

38. The fifty-two cards shall be dealt 
face downwards. The deal is not com- 
pleted until the last card has been dealt 
face downwards. There is no misdeal. 

A New Deal 

39. There must be a new deal — 

I. If, during a deal, or during the 
play of a hand, the pack be 
proved to be incorrect or im- 
perfect. 

II. If any card be faced in the pack. 

III. Unless the cards are dealt into 
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four packets, one at a time and 
in regular rotation, beginning at 
the player to the dealer's left 

IV. Should the last card not come 
in its regular order to the dealer. 
V. Should a player have more than 
thirteen cards, and any one or 
more of the others less than 
thirteen cards. 

VI. Should the dealer deal two cards 

at once, or two cards to the 

same hand, and then deal a 

third ; but if, prior to dealing 

that card, the dealer can, by 

altering the position of one card 

only, rectify such error, he may 

do so. 

VII. Should the dealer omit to have 

the pack cut to him, and the 

adversaries discover the error 
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prior to the last card being 
dealt, and before looking at 
their cards ; but not after having 
done so. 

40. If, whilst dealing, a card be exposed 
by either of the dealer's adversaries, the 
dealer or his partner may claim a new 
deal. A card similarly exposed by the 
dealer or his partner gives the same claim 
to each adversary. The claim may not 
be made by a player who has looked at 
any of his cards. If a new deal does not 
take place, the exposed card cannot be 
called. 

41. If, in dealing, one of the last cards 
be exposed, and the dealer completes the 
deal before there is reasonable time to 
decide as to a fresh deal, the privilege is 
not thereby lost. 

42. If the dealer, before he has dealt 
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fifty-one cards, look at any card, his 
adversaries have a right to see it, and 
may exact a new deal. 

43. Should three players have their 
right number of cards — the fourth have 
less than thirteen, and not discover such 
deficiency until he has played any of his 
cards, the deal stands good; should he 
have played, he is as answerable for any 
revoke he may have made as if the 
missing card, or cards, had been in his 
hand; he may search the other pack for 
it, or them. 

44. If a pack, during or after a rubber, 
be proved incorrect or imperfect, such 
proof does not alter any past score, game 
or rubber ; that hand in which the imper- 
fection was detected is null and void ; the 
dealer deals again. 

45. Anyone dealing out of turn, or with 
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the adversary's cards, may be stopped 
before the last card is dealt, otherwise the 
deal stands good, and the game must pro- 
ceed as if no mistake had been made. 

46. A player can neither shuffle, cut 
nor deal for his partner without the per- 
mission of his opponents. 

Declaring Trumps 

47. The dealer, having examined his 
hand, has the option of declaring what 
suit shall be trumps or whether the hand 
shall be played without trumps. If he 
exercise that option, he shall do so by 
naming the suit, or by saying "No 
Trumps." 

48. If the dealer does not wish to 

exercise his option, he may pass it to his 

partner by paying **I leave it to you, 

partner," and his partner must thereupon 
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make the necessary declaration, in the 
manner provided in the preceding law. 

49. If the dealer's partner make the 
trump declaration without receiving per- 
mission from the dealer, the eldest hand 
may demand — 

L That the declaration so made 

shall stand. 
II. That there shall be a new deal. 
But if any declaration as to doubling or 
not doubling shall have been made, or if a 
new deal is not claimed, the declaration 
wrongly made shall stand. The eldest 
hand is the player on the left of the dealer. 

50. If the dealer's partner pass the 
declaration to the dealer, the eldest hand 
may demand — 

I. That there shall be a new deal. 

II.' That the dealer's partner shall 

himself make the declaration. 
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51. If either of the dealer's adversaries 
makes the declaration, the dealer may, 
after looking at his hand, either claim a 
fresh deal or proceed as if no such declara- 
tion had been made. 

52. A declaration once made cannot be 
altered, save as provided above. 

Doubling and Redoubling. 

53. The effect of doubling and re- 
doubling, and so on, is that the value of 
each trick above six is doubled, quadrupled, 
and so on. 

54. After the trump declaration has been 

made by the dealer or his partner, their 

adversaries have the right to double. 

The eldest hand has the first right. If he 

does not wish to double, he shall say to his 

partner " May I lead ? " His partner shall 

answer ** Yes," or ** I double/' 
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55. If either of their adversaries elect to 
double, the dealer and his partner have 
the right to redouble. The player who 
has declared the trump shall have the first 
right He may say, "I redouble" or 
** Satisfied." Should he say the latter, his 
partner may redouble. 

56. If the dealer or his partner elect to 
redouble, their adversaries shall have the 
right to again double. The original 
doubler has the first right 

57. If the right-hand adversary of the 
dealer double before his partner has asked 
** May I lead ? " the declarer of the trump 
shall have the right to say whether or not 
the double shall stand. If he decide that 
the double shall stand, the process of re- 
doubling may continue as described in 
Laws 55, 56, 58. 

58. The process of redoubling may be 
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continued until the limit of loo points is 
reached — the first right to continue the 
redoubling on behalf of a partnership 
belonging to that player whp has last 
redoubled. Should he, however, express 
himself satisfied, the right to continue the 
redoubling passes to his partner. Should 
any player redouble out of turn, the ad- 
versary who last doubled shall decide 
whether or not such double shall stand. If it 
is decided that the redouble shall stand, the 
process of redoubling may continue as 
described in this and foregoing laws (55 
and 56). If any double or redouble out 
of turn be not accepted there shall be no 
further doubling in that hand. Any con- 
sultation between partners as to doubling 
or redoubling will entitle the maker of the 
trump or the eldest hand, without consulta- 
tion, to a new deal. 
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59. If the eldest hand lead before the 
doubling be completed, his partner may 
redouble only with the consent of the 
adversary who last doubled ; but such 
lead shall not affect the right of either 
adversary to double. 

60. When the question ** May I lead ? " 
has been answered in the affirmative, or 
when the player who has the last right to 
continue the doubling expresses himself 
satisfied, the play shall begin. 

61. A declaration once made cannot be 
altered. 

Dummy 

62. As soon as a card is led, whether in 

or out of turn, the dealer's partner shall 

place his cards face upwards on the table, 

and the duty of playing the cards from 

that hand, which is called Dummy, and 
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of claiming and enforcing any penalties 
arising during the hand, shall devolve 
upon the dealer, unassisted by his 
partner. 

63, After exposing Dummy, the dealer's 
partner has no part whatever in the game, 
except that he has the right to ask the 
dealer if he has none of the suit in which 
he may have renounced. If he call at- 
tention to any other incident in the play 
of the hand, in respect of which any 
penalty might be exacted, the fact that 
he has done so shall deprive the dealer 
of the right of exacting such penalty 
against his adversaries. 

64. If the dealer's partner, by touching 
a card, or otherwise, suggest the play of 
a card from Dummy, either of the ad- 
versaries may, but without consulting 

with his partner, call upon the dealer to 
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play or not to play the card sug- 
gested. 

65. When the dealer draws a card, 
either from his own hand or from Dummy, 
such card is not considered as played 
until actually quitted. 

66. A card once played, or named by 
the dealer as to be played from his own 
hand or from Dummy, cannot be taken 
back, except to save a revoke. 

67. The dealer's partner may not look 
over his adversaries' hands, nor leave his 
seat for the purpose of watching his 
partner's play. 

68. Dummy is not liable to any penalty 
for a revoke, as his adveraries see his 
cards. Should he revoke, and the error 
not be discovered until the trick is turned 
and quitted, the trick stands good. 

69. Dummy being blind and deaf, his 
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partner is not liable to any penalty for 
an error whence he can gain no advan- 
tage. Thus, he may expose some, or all 
of his cards, without incurring any 
penalty. 

Exposed Cards 

70. If after the deal has been com- 
pleted, and before the trump declaration 
has been made, either the dealer or his 
partner expose a card from his hand, the 
eldest hand may claim a new deal. 

71. If after the deal has been com- 
pleted, and before a card is led, any 
player shall expose a card, his partner 
shall forfeit any right to double or re- 
double which he would otherwise have 
been entitled to exercise ; and in the case 
of a card being so exposed by the leader's 

partner, the dealer may, instead of calling 
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the card, require the leader not to lead 
the suit of the exposed card. 

Cards liable to be called 

72. All cards exposed by the dealer's 
adversaries are liable to be called, and 
must be left face upwards on the table; 
but a card is not an exposed card when 
dropped on the floor, or elsewhere below 
the table. 

73. The following are exposed cards : — 
L Two or more cards played at once. 

II. Any card dropped with its face 
upwards, or in any way exposed 
on or above the table, even 
though snatched up so quickly 
that no one can name it. 

74. If either of the dealer's adversaries 

play to an imperfect trick the best card on 

the table, or lead one which is a winning 
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card as against the dealer and his partner, 
and then lead again, without waiting for 
his partner to play, or play several such 
winning cards, one after the other, without 
waiting for his partner to play, the latter 
may be called on to win, if he can, the first 
or any other of those tricks, and the other 
cards thus improperly played are exposed 
cards. 

75. Should the dealer indicate that all 
or any of the remaining tricks are his, he 
may be required to place his cards face 
upwards on the table ; but they are not 
liable to be called. 

76. If either of the dealer's adversaries 
throws his cards on the table face upwards, 
such cards are exposed, and liable to be 
called by the dealer. 

TT. If all the players throw their cards 

on the table face upwards, the hands are 
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abandoned, and the score must be left as 
claimed and admitted. The hands may be 
examined for the purpose of establishing a 
revoke, but for no other purpose. 

78, A card detached from the rest of 
the hand of either of the dealer's adver- 
saries, so as to be named, is liable to be 
called ; but should the dealer name a 
wrong card, he is liable to have a suit 
called when first he or his partner have 
the lead. 

79, If a player, who has rendered him- 
self liable to have the highest or lowest of 
a suit called, or to win or not to win a trick, 
fail to play as desired, though able to do 
so, or if when called on to lead one suit, 
lead another, having in his hand one or 
more cards of that suit demanded, he 
incurs the penalty of a revoke. 

80, If either of the dealer's adversaries 
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lead out of turn, the dealer may call a suit 
from him or his partner when it is next the 
turn of either of them to lead, or may call 
the card erroneously led. 

8i. If the dealer lead out of turn, either 
from his own hand or from Dummy, he 
incurs no penalty ; but he may not rectify 
the error after the second hand has 
played. 

82. If any player lead out of turn, and 
the other three have followed him, the 
trick is complete, and the error cannot be 
rectified; but if only the second, or the 
second and third, have played to the false 
lead, their cards, on discovery of the mis- 
take, are taken back; and there is no 
penalty against anyone, excepting the 
original offender, and then only when he 
is one of the dealer's adversaries. 

83. In no case can a player be com- 
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pelled to play a card which would oblige 
him to revoke. 

84. The call of a card may be repeated 
until such card has been played. 

85. If a player called on to lead a suit 
have none of it, the penalty is paid. 

Cards played in Error, or not 
PLAYED to a Trick 

86. Should the third hand not have 
played, and the fourth play before his 
partner, the latter (not being Dummy or 
his partner) may be called on to win, 
or not to win, the trick. 

87. If anyone (not being Dummy) 

omit playing to a former trick, and such 

error be not discovered until he has 

played to the next, the adversaries may 

claim a new deal ; should they decide that 
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the deal stand good, or should Dummy 

have omitted to play to a former trick, 

and such error be not discovered till he 

shall have played to the next, the surplus 

card at the end of the hand is considered 

to have been played to the imperfect 

trick, but does not constitute a revoke 

therein. 

88. If anyone play two cards to the 

same trick, or mix a card with a trick to 

which it does not properly belong, and the 

mistake be not discovered until the hand 

is played out, he (not being Dummy) is 

answerable for all consequent revokes he 

may have made. If, during the play of 

the hand, the error be detected, the tricks 

may be counted face downwards, in order 

to ascertain whether there be among 

them a card too many : should this be the 

case they may be searched, and the card 
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restored ; the player (not being Dummy) 
is, however, liable for all revokes which 
he may have meanwhile made 

The Revoke 

89. Is when a player (other than 
Dummy), holding one or more cards of 
the suit led, plays a card of a different 
suit 

90. The penalty for a revoke — 

I. Is at the option of the adversaries, 
who, at the end of the hand, 
may, after consultation, either 
take three tricks from the re- 
voking player and add them to 
their own — or deduct the value 
of three tricks from his existing 
score — or add the value of three 

tricks to their own score. 
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II. Can be claimed for as many re- 
vokes as occur during the hand. 

III. Is applicable only to the score of 

the game in which it occurs. 

IV. Cannot be divided — i.e.^ a player 

cannot add the value of one or 
two tricks to his own score and 
deduct the value of one or two 
from the revoking player. 
V. In whatever way the penalty may 
be enforced, under no circum- 
stances can the side revoking 
score Game, Grand Slam or 
Little Slam, that hand. What- 
ever their previous score may 
be, the side revoking cannot 
attain a higher score towards the 
game than 28. 
91. A revoke is established, if the trick 

in which it occur be turned and quitted — 
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ue.^ tbe hand removed from that trick 
after it has been turned face downwards 
on the table— or if either the revoking 
player or his partner, whether in his right 
turn or otherwise, lead or play to the 
following trick. 

92. A player may ask his partner 
whether he has not a card of the suit 
which he has renounced; should the 
question be asked before the trick is 
turned and quitted, subsequent turning 
and quitting does not establish the revoke, 
and the error may be corrected, unless the 
question be answered in the negative, or 
unless the revoking player or his partner 
have led or played to the following 
trick. 

93. At the end of the hand the 

claimants of a revoke may search all the 

tricks. 
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94. If a player discover his mistake in 
time to save a revoke, any player or 
players who have played after him may 
withdraw their cards and substitute others, 
and their cards withdrawn are not liable 
to be called. If the player in fault be one 
of the dealer's adversaries, the dealer may 
call the card thus played in error, or may 
require him to play his highest or lowest 
card to that trick in which he has re- 
nounced. 

65. If the player in fault be the dealer, 
the eldest hand may require him to play 
the highest or lowest card of the suit in 
which he has renounced, provided both of 
the dealer's adversaries have played to the 
current trick ; but this penalty cannot be 
exacted from the dealer when he is fourth- 
in-hand, nor can it be enforced at all from 

Dummy. 
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96« If a revoke be claimed, and the 
accused player or his partner mix the 
cards before they have been sufficiently 
examined by the adversaries, the revoke 
is established. The mixing of the cards 
only renders the proof of a revoke difficult, 
but does not prevent the claim, and 
possible establishment, of the penalty, 

97. A revoke cannot be claimed after the 
cards have been cut for the following deal. 

98. If a revoke occur, be claimed and 
proved, bets on the odd trick, or on 
amount of score, must be decided by «.he 
actual state of the score after the penalty 
is paid. 

99. Shoidd the players on both sides 

subject themselves to the penalty of one 

or more revokes, neither can win the 

game by that hand; each is punished at 

the discretion of his adversary. 
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Calling for New Cards 

lOO. Any player (on paying for them) 
before, but not after, the pack be cut for 
the deal, may call for fresh cards. He 
must call for two new packs, of which the 
dealer takes his choice. 

General Rules 

ID I. Anyone during the play of a trick, 
or after the four cards are played, and 
before, but not after, they are touched for 
the purpose of gathering them together, 
may demand that the cards be placed 
before their respective players. 

I02. If either of the dealer's adver- 
saries, prior to his partner playing, should 
call attention to the trick — either by say^ 

ing that it is his, or by naming his card, 
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or, without being required so to do, by 
drawing it towards him — the dealer may 
require that opponent's partner to play his 
highest or lowest of the suit then led, or 
to win or lose the trick. 

103. Should the partner of the player 
solely entitled to exact a penalty, suggest 
or demand the enforcement of it, no 
penalty can be enforced. 

104. In all cases where a penalty has 
been incurred, the offender is bound to 
give reasonable time for the decision of 
his adversaries. 

105. If a bystander make any remark 
which calls the attention of a player or 
players to an oversight affecting the score, 
he is liable to be called on, by the players 
only, to pay the stakes and all bets on 
that game or rubber. 

106. A bystander, by agreement among 
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the players, may decide any ques- 
tion. 

107. A card or cards torn or marked 
must be either replaced by agreement, or 
new cards called at the expense of the 
table. 

108. Once a trick is complete, turned 
and quitted, it must not be looked at 
(except under Law 88) until the end of 
the hand. 
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There are sevei:al ways by which three 
players can amuse themselves with a 
species of Bridge. The methods de- 
scribed below are perhaps the best. 

Commencing with what is called 
Dummy Bridge, the player who cuts 
the lowest card takes Dummy for the 
first rubber, Dummy having the deal 
at the commencement of each rubber. 

The player who plays Dummy, when- 
ever he deals, either for himself or 
Dummy, must always look at his own 
hand first; when he may either declare 
trumps from it, or pass the declaration 
to his Dummy's hand. 
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When the dealer deals for Dummy, 
the adversary on the dealer's left may 
not look at his hand until after the 
dealer has declared trumps, or, in the 
event of the dealer passing it to 
Dummy's hand, until his partno* has 
been authorised to play. 

If the dealer, when he deals for 
Dummy, passes the declaration to his 
Dummy's hand, his left-hand adversary 
looks at Dummy's hand, and declares 
trumps from it as follows : — If it con- 
tains three or four aces, No Trumps 
must be declared; otherwise the longest 
suit must be declared trumps. Should 
there be two suits of equal length, that 
one counting the highest in pips must 
be chosen (an ace counts eleven, and a 
king, queen or knave ten each) ; and 

if there are two suits of equal length 
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and strength, the most valuable must 
be declared — e^., with king, queen, nine, 
four of Hearts, and ace, king, ten, two 
of Diamonds, Hearts must be declared. 

The dealer's right-hand adversary 
may then double ; or, if he does not 
wish to do so, he asks his partner's 
permission to play. 

If his partner wishes, he may double 
without looking at his hand, and the 
dealer can only redouble on his own 
hand. 

When the player playing Dummy 
deals for his own hand, his right-hand 
adversary may not look at his hand 
until after the dealer has declared 
trumps, or until his partner is authorised 
to play. 

If the player playing Dummy, when 

he deals for himself, passes the declara- 
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tion to his Dummy's hand, his right- 
hand adversary looks at Dummy's 
hand, and declares trumps from it, in 
the manner already mentioned. 

The dealer's left-hand adversary may 
then double ; or, if he does not wish to 
do so, he asks his partner's permission 
to play. 

If his partner wishes, he may double 
without looking at his hand; and the 
dealer can only redouble on his own 
hand. 

Whenever the player playing Dummy 

declares trumps from his own hand, 

both adversaries may look at their cards, 

and the right of doubling proceeds as 

in ordinary Bridge, except that the 

dealer may not look at Dummy's hand 

until the adversary, whose turn it is to 

lead, has permission to play. 
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Dummy's hand is never exposed upon 
the table, when he or his partner deals, 
until a card is led by one of the adver- 
saries ; nor, when his left-hand ad- 
versary deals, until his partner has led 
a card When it is Dummy's lead, 
his hand is exposed as soon as he has 
to lead, but his partner may not look 
at his own hand until a card has been 
led from Dummy's hand. 

When the left-hand adversary of the 
Dummy player deals he {i.e., Dummy's 
partner) may look at Dummy's hand for 
the purpose of deciding whether he will 
double or not; but not at his own till 
after a card has been led from Dummy's 
hand. Similarly, when his right-hand 
adversary deals, he may not look at his 
Dummy's hand until after he has led a 
card from his own hand ; and he must 
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double on his own hand only, if he 
wishes to do so. 

On the dealer's adversaries having the 
deal, the game can either be played as at 
Double Dummy or the reverse. In the 
latter event, Dummy's opponent, although 
he can make the declaration himself or 
leave it to his partner, is not allowed to 
see his partner*s cards during the play of 
the hand, Dummy's cards alone coming up. 
Needless to say the latter ruling favours 
the single player. 

Dummy Bridge is in other respects 
governed by the same laws as apply to 
ordinary Bridge, except in so far as they 
conflict with the above rules. 
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A LIVELY variation of the game for three 
players is to be found in Cut Throat 
Bridge, and a few remarks devoted to its 
interests may prove of some value to 
Bridge players. 

The players, who are three in number, 
cut, the lowest dealing, the next lowest 
sitting on the dealer's left, and the highest 
on the dealer's right. The dealer, who 
for convenience sake shall be termed A, 
now plays his own and Dummy's hand 
against his adversaries, B and C. 

After each deal is completed, the player 
on the dealer's right hand moves round 
into the vacant seat, everyone thus deal- 
ing in turn. 
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The dealer, who always takes Dummy, 
invariably deals for his own hand, al^o 
looking at his own hand first 

TJie player on the dealer's right may 
not look at his hand until the dealer has 
made the declaration, or in the event pf 
the latter passing it to the Dummy hand* 
until his partner is authorised to play. 
Should, however, the dealer declare 
trumps from his own hand, both 
adversaries may look at their cards, and 
the right of doubling proceeds a$ at 
Bridge, except that the dealer may not look 
at Dummy's band until all such doubling 
and redoubling are completed, 

The dealer having looked at hi§ qwn 
hand first may then make his declaration 
from it, or may leav© the declaration to 
Dummy, in which ciuse the dealer's 
right-hand adversary looks at Dummy's 
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hand and declares trumps from it as 
follows : — 

If Dummy's hand contains three or four 
aces. No Trumps must be declared, other- 
wise the longest suit must be made trumps. 
Should there, however, be two ot three 
suits of equal length, that one counting 
the highest in pips must be chosen (an ace 
counts eleven, and a king, queen or knave 
ten each). If still there are two or even 
three suits of equal length and strength, 
the most valuable must be declared. Thus 
a Heart would have the call over a 
Diamond, a Diamond over a Club, and so 
on down the list. 

The declaration having been made, the 
dealer's left-hand adversary may then 
double. If he does not wish to exercise 
this privilege he must address his partner 
with the customary formula, **May I 
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play?" If his partner wishes, he may 
double, but without looking at his hand, 
whilst the dealer can only redouble on 
his own hand. 

Dummy's hand is next exposed upon 
the table, but not until the dealer's left- 
hand adversary has led a card. 

The game consists of 30 points, and the 
winner of the rubber is the player who 
first wins two games. Fifty points are 
added for each game won, and an 
additional 50 points for the rub. 

When the dealer wins the odd trick or 
more, the value of each trick is scored to 
him precisely as at Bridge ; but if he loses 
the odd trick or more, each of his 
opponents scores the value of such tricks 
above the line, not beneath it. 

Honours are scored above the line by 
the players holding them, each honour re- 
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presenting the value of a trick. Thu^ if 
Hearts are tnimps» and A has three 
honours, B one and C one, A would score 
24, B 8, and C 8. When there are No 
Trumps, aces count ten each. Honours in 
Dummy are naturally scored by the dealer. 

Of course each player's score must be 
kept separately, a scoring sheet with three 
columns instead of two becoming 
necessary. 

As the game is played all against all, 
you may, whenever it seems essential to 
you, sacrifice without the slightest 
compunction your partner's interests to 
your own. Hence, doubtless, the some* 
what harsh adjective, **Cut Throat" 

The advantages of Cut Throat Bridge 

are that a player has his fortunes more 

immediately under his control He is 

never at the mercy of a partner's unsound 
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declarations, nor is he ever in a position 
to suffer from a partner's mismanagement 
of the joint hands. 

As to whether or not the system of 
scoring at Cut Throat — ^so many points 
being scored above the line-*-makes the 
rubber too long, I shall not venture an 
opinion. Howbeit, for the benefit of those 
of my readers who regard the length of the 
rubber as a serious handicap, I would 
introduce them to the following variation 
of the three-handed game as set out by a 
correspondent to The Onlooker. 

The three players take the deal in order. 

The partners against the dealer pick up 

their own tricks separately, and score 

below the line all tricks won over three, 

when they have made together more than 

six. If one makes four, the other three, 

the one who has made four scores the odd 
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trick ; if they both make four, each scores 
one trick ; if one makes five, the other two, 
the one who has made five scores the odd 
trick, and so on. All honours count to 
the holders — in Hearts, with simple 
honours, the one who holds two counts i6, 
the other 8 ; with four honours held 
equally, each scores i6 ; if one have three, 
the other one, the one with three scores 
24, the other 8 ; four in one hand counts 
64. In No Trumps, each ace held when 
three or more counts to the holder ; 50 is 
added for each game won, and the laws 
for the Dummy make and doubling hold 
as usual. 
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A FASCINATING form of Bridge which is 

likely to become very popular is to be 

found in Auction Bridge, Here, as 

the title suggests, the right of 

declaration falls to the highest bidder. 

Thus instead of the dealer or his 

partner alone being allowed the privilege 

of making the declaration, each player 

in turn, commencing with the dealer, can 

declare, the highest bidder playing with 

his ^ partner's hand exposed on the table« 

precisely as though he were the dealer 

in a hand at Bridge. 

In Auction Bridge there are no 

rubbers, the game consisting of four 
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deals. As at Bridge the player cutting 
the lowest card deals first, but as each 
player enjoys his deal in turn no 
advantage is attached to the dealer 
of the first hand. This in itself will 
commend the game of Auction Bridge 
to many card players as eliminating 
the element of luck which has hitherto 
attached to cutting the cards. 

Another distinguishing feature in the 
game is the introduction of an extra 
call, termed Misery, which will be dealt 
with in due course. 

The trick values of the various cards 
are Spades 2, Clubs 4, Diamonds 6, 
Hearts 8, No Trumps 12, and 
Misery 14. 

Honours are scored to the players 

winning them in tricks and not to the 

original holders. In a black suit honours 
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tount 2 points each, in a red suit 4 points 
each, whilst in No Trumps and Misery 
the aces count 6 points each, the last 
ace played in each hand invariably 
scoring double, so that ties may be 
avoided in the honour score. There 
are Little Slam, and Grand Slam, but 
no Chicane. 

The order of bids, commencing with 
the lowest, is Spades, Clubs, Diamonds, 
Hearts, No Trumps and Misery. 

The dealer has the privilege of 
making the first declaration, and this 
ttatids good unless one or other of his 
opponents makes a higher one. But a 
player cannot raise his own or his 
partner's bid unless an opponent has in 
the meantime gone one better. 

For example, suppose that Y-Z are 
partners against A*B, Z having the 
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deal. If Z makes a bid, A can bid 

higher, B only being allowed to bid 

higher in the event of A passing. 

Should, however, either overbid Z, then 

Y may try his luck, and if he passes Z is 

allowed a further opportunity of declaring, 

even had he passed in the first instance. 

Of course, if Z, A, and Y pass, then 

B must make a bid of some sort or other, 

when Z is given the first chance of 

overbidding him. Finally, when the 

highest bid has been determined, the 

successful candidate becomes in the 

natural sequence of events the last 

player to the first trick, and no matter 

where he sits or who may have dealt, 

his partner's cards are played just as 

the Dummy hand at ordinary Bridge. 

No doubling is allowed. 

When a trump declaration has been 
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made all tricks over six count towards 

the score, but if the declaring side fail 

to make the odd trick they lose double. 

As an instance, Z, who is the highest 

bidder, has made Diamonds trumps and 

loses two by tricks, an addition of 24 

points to A-B. Honours, however, 

can never be doubled, and they are 

scored by the difference. Thus if 

Y-Z's tricks contain three honours 

in a black suit declaration, they would 

add 2 points to their total. 

In a No Trumper the declaring side 

at the conclusion of the hand has to 

present its opponents with one of its 

tricks, when the score is reckoned by 

the difference in tricks held by each 

side. Thus if A-B, having called No 

Trumps, win ten tricks, one of these is 

handed over to the enemy. This leaves 
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A*B with nine tricks to four, a difference 

of five tricks in their favour, realising 

a total of 60 points. On the other hand^ 

should A<-B, having declared No 

Tramps, only win six tricks, this would 

leave them, after handing over a tricky 

three tricks down, on which they would 

have to pay double, an adverse balance 

of 73 points. Should Y-Z have also 

bagged three aces, one of them the last, 

they would add an additional 18 points 

to their score 

In Misery there are no trumps, the 

object being to win as few tricks as 

possible. At the conclusion of the hand, 

two tricks are handed over to the dide 

who have made the declaration of 

Misery, and the score is then reckoned 

by the difference* Consequently, if A 

declares Misery and A-B win three 
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tricks, two further tricks are banded 
over by Y-Z, bringing A-B's total 
number of tricks won to five, a difference 
of three tricks between the opposing 
parties, or a matter of 42 points toward^ 
A-B's score. Had A-B won as m^ay 
as five tricks, the two taken from Y-2 
would have placed them a trick to 
the bad. Consequently Y<Z would in 
that event score double the value of 
the one trick, viz., 28. 

It goes without saying that honours 
in Misery count against the player^ 
winning them. 

The laws governing the game are 
now pretty fully explained, and it only 
remains for the reader to give Auction 
Bridge a trial if he has not already 
done so. 

As a game consists of only four deals, 
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the finish is always well within sight, 
a tangible advantage towards the close 
of an evening. 

Doubtless, too, Auction Bridge is 
a game requiring nice judgment and 
considerable skill Take the declaration 
as a case in point If your partner, as 
first caller, does not consider himself 
sufficiently strong to essay a declaration 
and one of your opponents declares No 
Trumps, then is the time to hazard 
Misery, providing your hand be a weak 
one. 

Again, the play to a Misery call adds 
a distinctive feature, and altogether 
Auction Bridge seems to me to be a 
sporting sort of game even if it is not to 
be compared with the parent game. 
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Another form of Bridge admirably 
adapted to the purposes of house-parties 
is Progressive Bridge. It is played 
much on the same lines as Progressive 
Whist, except that two hands are dealt 
at each table, so that neither side can 
be handicapped in regard to the declara- 
tion. Nor is the game so formidable 
an undertaking as Duplicate Bridge. 
That it is generally played much less 
seriously is also pretty obvious. It is a 
sociable game rather than anything 
else. 

At the end of the two deals, and on 
a given signal, the honours and trick 

scores are added together and marked 
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on the cards supplied to each player. 
The winners at each table are those 
who aggregate the highest total score. 
The winners then leave the table at 
which they have been playing, the lady 
going to the table immediately abovQ 
and the gentleman to the table immedi* 
ately below. The lady takes as her 
partner for the next two hands the 
gentleman she finds at that table» who 
was one of the losing players on the 
previous round» whilst the winning 
gentleman claims as his partner the lady 
who lost at the table to which he goes. 
At the end of the game» which usually 
consists of some twenty-four deals, all the 
points are finally added up, and the prise 
distributed to the lady and gentleman 
who can claim the highest total scores. 
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America is the birthplace of Duplicate 
Bridge, a form of Bridge admirably suited 
to tournament play. As all the com- 
petitors have to play the same hands 
the question of luck is eliminated, and 
when the game becomes better known in 
England I shall expect to see it quickly 
established in popular favour. 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
appoint a master of ceremonies, who 
shall make all necessary arrangements, 
collect the scores, etc., so that the various 
competitors will have nothing to worry 
them. They will simply have to play 

and keep a record of their score, 
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It is customary to form four, eight or 
sixteen tables, which are duly numbered. 
A pack of cards is placed at each table 
and after being well shuffled, these are 
dealt in the usual way, and the declara- 
tion made or passed. The cards, how- 
ever, are not gathered into tricks. They 
are placed in front of the player to whose 
hand they belong, and when the trick is 
complete they are turned over, the 
longest way of the card pointing towards 
the winners of the trick. For example, 
a card denoting a winning trick would 
be placed face downwards thus , a card 



denoting a losing trick thus [ | . At the 



conclusion of the hand, each player picks 
up his thirteen cards, shuffles them, and 
places them in the holder ordained to 
receive them. Each holder is marked 

so that it may be passed on to the next 
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table in exactly the same position as it 
left the first table. Thus when the cards 
are placed in the holder, and the signal 
has been given that every table has 
finished the first hand, No. i holder goes 
to No. 2 table, and No, 2 to No. 3, and 
so on throughout the length of tables. 
By this means the players seated at No. 
2 table receive the cards already dealt and 
played at No. i table, the holders them- 
selves being so numbered that each 
player shall get the right cards. Another 
mark on the holders indicates the dealer, 
whose privilege it is to make or pass 
the declaration in the ordinary way. 
The tournament is finished when the 
holders have made a complete circuit 
of the tables. 

Each player has a score slip and keeps 

a record of his own score, showing the 
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number of points won or lost Honours 
are included in the score, and the players 
who at the close of the play can show the 
greatest balance of winning points over 
losses are declared the winners. 

As half the players face one direction 
and the other half another direction, there 
are necessarily two winning couples. 

To prevent a strong pair of partners 
sitting opposite a weak pair throughout 
the entire tourney, it is an excellent plan 
for the one set who are facing the same 
way to move in a contrary direction to 
that taken by the holders. This enables 
all the players on the one side to meet 
those on the other. 
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THE NEW RULES SUMMARISED 

With the new year of 1905 the Revised Laws of Bridge 
have come into force. The work is the joint product of 
the Committees of the Turf and Portland Clubs, and I 
fancy few players will find fault with the changes made. 
Whether they go far enough is, however, a very different 
matter. In nearly every instance we have to thank th6 
American code for the penalties now enforced by us for 
the first time. 

As everyone may not have the leisure or the inclination 
to make a careful study of the Rules under the new rigitfUy 
a brief outline of their salient points should answer a use* 
ful purpose. 

In the old Rules if the dealer's partner made the declara- 
tion out of his turn, either of the adversaries had the 
right, after looking at his hand, but before any decision 
as to doubling or not doubling had been arrived at, to 
claim a fresh deal. The partners were not allowed, 
however, to consult as to whether the penalty should be 
exacted or not. Now it is only the eldest hand (1.^., the 
player on the left of the dealer) who may demand that the 
declaration so made shall stand or that there shall be a 
fresh deal. 

It is again only the eldest hand who can claim a fresh 
deal should a card be exposed by one of his adversaries 
after the deal has been completed and before the trump 
declaration has been made. 
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The following Rule has also been added to the text : — 
If the dealer's partner pass the declaration to the dealer, 
the eldest hand may demand : 

I. That there shall be a new deal 
II. That the dealer's partner shall himself make the 
declaration. 

Indeed, in all cases in which either of the non-dealers 
might, under the old order, exact a penalty, this right has 
been conferred on the eldest hand, save in Rule 64, which 
provides that should Dununy in any way suggest the play 
of a card, either of the adversaries may, without consulting 
with his partner, call upon the dealer to play or not to 
play the card suggested. 

Another invaluable addition under the revised code 
penalises the right-hand adversary of the dealer should 
he double before his partner has asked his permission to 
lead Any such irregularity entitles the declarer of the 
trump to say whether or not the double shall stand. In 
the event of his allowing the double to stand, the process 
of redoubling may continue, but only until the limit of 100 
is reached. That there should be a limit is an admirable 
innovation, seeing that under the old regulations no limit 
was laid down, and a player was in consequence com- 
pletely at the mercy of any foolish or excitable partner 
who might see fit to double cuL infinitum. 

It is also a matter for congratulation that in the future, 
should any player redouble out of turn, the adversary 
who last doubled shall decide whether or not such double 
shall stand. Any consultation between partners as to 
doubling or redoubling will entitle the maker of the trump 
or the eldest hand, without consultation, to a fresh deal. 

And whilst on the subject of doubling, we may add that 
if the eldest hand lead before the doubling be completed, 
his partner may redouble only with the consent of the 
adversary who last doubled, such lead, however, not 
affecting the right of either adversary to double. 
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Turning to the new Rule which affects Dummy, it is 
pleasant to realise that once Dummy's cards are exposed, 
the dealer's partner has no part whatever in the game, 
except that he has the right to ask the dealer if he has 
none of the suit in which he may have renounced. If he 
call attention to any other incident in the play of the 
hand, in respect of which any penalty might be exacted, 
the fact that he has done so shall deprive the dealer of 
the right of exacting such penalty against his adver- 
saries. 

So far as it goes all this is excellent, but we could 
have wished to see the American penalty enforced. 
Over there should Dummy intimate to the dealer by word 
or gesture that he is about to lead from the wrong hand, 
it establishes the offence, and a penalty for a lead out of 
turn may be enforced. Under our Revised Laws although 
Dummy is not allowed to tell the dealer which hand to 
lead from, there is no penalty provided for the offence. 
Surely a serious oversight : whilst the dealer may still 
lead from the wrong hand without incurring a penalty. 
Be it added that the American penalty for the dealer 
leading out of turn is one trick taken from the offending 
player and added to those of the adversaries, which may 
be exacted for as many leads out of turn as are made 
during the play of the hand, with the exception of the 
lead to the thirteenth trick. Such tricks do not count 
towards Slams in the honour score. 

In the event of a revoke being discovered in time by 
the dealer, there used to be no penalty on his with- 
drawing his card. This was surely a very foolish 
omission, and we are thankful to find that the Revised 
Laws of the game provide that if the player in fault be the 
dealer, the eldest hand may require him to play the 
highest or lowest card of the suit which he has renounced, 
provided both the dealer's adversaries have played to the 
current trick ; but this penalty cannot be exacted from 
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the dealer when he it fourth in hand, nor can it be 
enforced at all from Dummy. 

Let me emphasise one other point in r^ard to a 
revoke on which there seems to be a good deal of mis* 
understanding. It is that, on a revoke being diumed, the 
trick cannot be looked at till the play of the hand be 
concluded. 

It is also just as weU to enforce the rule that should the 
partner of the player solely entitled to exact a penalty 
suggest or demand the enforcement of it, no penalty can 
be enforced. 

Last but not least, it has been finally decided that once 
a trick is complete, turned, and quitted, it must not be 
looked at (except under Law 88) until the end of the hand. 
Unfortunately this is a rule which can never be 
absolutely perfected, as every now and then a trick is 
turned and quitted so quickly that all the players have 
not been able to grasp its exact contents. On the other 
hand, the new ruling can claim one great advantage. It 
does away with the tantalising habit some slovenly 
players have fallen into, of constantly wanting to refer to 
the last trick, an overwhelming argument in its favour. 



THE END 
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